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Women’s 
soccer t0 
play in 
Final Kour 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


Resilience. Determina- 
tion. Grit. Courage. Over- 
whelming joy. 


These are the words | 


that describe the play and 


passion of the Hopkins | 
women’s soccer team in | 
the D-III NCAA Tourna- | 


ment. After dominating 
Farmingdale State and 
SUNY Geneseo in NCAA 
Regionals at Homewood 
Field before Thanksgiv- 
ing Break, the Lady Jays 
travelled to Pittsburgh, 
Pa. to take on Carnegie 
Mellon University in the 
Sweet Sixteen. The Lady 
Jays were the underdogs, 
entering the matchup as 
the 20th-ranked team in 
the entire tournament, 


game. 
Carnegie 
looked dominant in the 
opening 10 minutes of 
the game, as the Tartans 


constantly forced the 
Lady Jays back on their 


heels in the Hopkins de- | 
fensive half of the field. | 


Just a few moments after 
See W. SOCCER, pace B10 


Mellon. 


By SABRINA WANG 
Staff Writer 


The 10th annual 
Lighting of the Quads, 
sponsored by the Hop- 
kins Parents Fund, the 
Student Government 
Association (SGA) and 


the. Office of the Dean ol 
| Student Life, lide 
| Wednesday night 


Keyser Quad. 

This year’s event was 
incorporated into the 
Hopkins Organization 
for Programming’s (HOP) 
Winter Wonderland 
week. 

“The leadership [for 
Lighting of the Quads] 
has changed a little bit,” 


o 
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SGA Executive President 
Janice Bonsu said. “[As- 
sistant Director of Student 
Activities] Janet Kirsch 
revamped it from what it 
used to be. It’s getting big- 
ger and bigger. It’s a great 
testament to how much 
we've grown so far.” 


that the SGA has been ex-_ 
citedly planning the event 
for several weeks. 

“It’s not only put 
ting candles,” Zappone 
said. “It’s always on this 
quad. The band’s going 
to be playing. The HOP’s 
involved. It’s one time 
where the whole commu- 
nity gets together.” 
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As in years past, Gilman Hall was illuminated by lights and fireworks, while the student body and Hopkins community watched from below. 


Lighting of the Quads returns for 10th year 


Each SGA Class Coun- 

cil gave its free gifts to stu- 
dents in their respective 
classes. Seniors received 
mugs, juniors received 
beanies, sophomores re- 
ceived designed 
for using touch-screen 
devices and the freshmen 


gloves 


focus on x tradition i in gen- 
eral,” Zappone said. “It’s 
awesome that we didn’t 
even market [the gifts] 
that much. This is defi- 
nitely one of the biggest 
[events]. You don’t even 
need a large budget.” 
Junior Class President _ 
Jahan Mirchandani wrote 


Demand for BIT rises among student groups 


By RACHEL BIDERMAN 
Layout Editor 
Bystander _Interven- 


tion Training (BIT), a 
program run by the Cen- 
» ter for Health Education 
(CHEW) 
- to inform students about 
sexual. assault, abusive 
relationships and rape 
culture, has become man- 
datory for many students, 
including varsity athletes, 
~ members of Greek orga- 
~ nizations and all Resident 
Advisors (RAs). . 
CHEW began hosting 
BIT programs, which are 
taught by trained student 
facilitators, in the fall of 
2013. The full program 
consists of two sessions 
that last two and a half 
hours each and are usu- 
ally spaced a week apart. 
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An abridged version lasts 
about three hours in a sin- 
gle session. 

According to Barbara 
Schubert, the associ- 
ate director of CHEW, 
the BIT programs held 
at Hopkins are adapted 
from the University of 
New Hampshire's Bring- 
ing in the Bystander 
program, which has ex- 
panded to more. than 13 
college campuses across 
the country. 

“The program we’re 
using was adapted and 
enhanced by Duke Uni- 
versity,” Schubert said. 
“Duke was able to get 
permission to enhance 
it with more informa- 
tion around consent and 
alcohol and put in more 
interactive pieces into the 
training, which is some- 


thing we really liked 


participated in the BIT 


about their model.” program. 

Schubert said that the Issy Berkey, a member 
interactive of the var- 
nature of sity wom- 
the. 5, pro-,= 8a, en’s soccer 
gram has It’s sucha team and 
had a last- : the Pan- 
ing impact culture changing hellenic 
on _partici- program... [it] Council 
pants. vice presi- 

“The  canchange the Genk iret 
success couraged 
that Duke WAY peoplereact yo “Pan. 
has seen to situations.” hellenic 
is what is Council to 
happen- — ALYSE offer BIT 
ing to us CAMPBELL, BIT training 
here now,” __ ¢ for sorority 
Schubert | COORDINATOR§ members 
said. Rae after par- 

Hestetas ticipating 
year, several varsity with her team. 
sports teams, all RAs and “{BIT]. empowers par- 
all Freshman Orientation ticipants to recognize, 
First Year Mentors have Se BIT, pace A4 


class received gpa aD, 


in an email to The News- 
Letter that he was incred- 
ibly pleased with the stu- 
dent turnout. 

“The event itself 
was spectacular, by far 
the best of the three I 
have been a part of,” 
Mirchandani wrote. 
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Suspects 
charged 
lor SAE 


house rape 


By EMILY HERMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Two Reisterstown, Md. 
men have been arrested 
and charged with 14 of 
fenses, including  first- 


| and second-degree rape, 
| against a 16-year-old girl 


inside the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon (SAE) fraternity 
house on Nov. 2, accord- 
ing to the Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD). 

The suspects — Chaz 
Haggins, 20, and Ethan 
Turner, 19 — could face 
life in prison if convicted. 
According to University 
officials, neither suspect 
has any affiliation to Hop- 
kins or SAE. The suspects 
are currently being held 
in Baltimore City Deten- 
tion Center without bail. 

The statements 
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Senior named one of 32 
Rhodes Scholars for 2015 


By JANE JEFFERY 


News & Features Editor 


Senior Peter Kalugin 


| was selected: as one of 


only 32 American col- 
lege students to receive 
a Rhodes Scholarship, 
which he will use to earn 
a Masters degree in oncol- 
ogy at the University of 
Oxford in England start- 
ing in the fall of 2015. 

He received this na- 
tional scholarship for his 
oncology research in the 
School of Medicine. 

Kalugin, a double 
major in Molecular and 
Cellular Biology and 
mathematics and a phys- 
ics minor, said he looks 
forward to 
his research at Oxford’s 
new Cancer Research UK 
Medical Center. 

Kalugin also spent his 
junior year abroad at a 
pre-med program at Ox- 
ford. He plans to eventu- 
ally attend medical school 
in the United States. 

Originally from Rus- 


continuing’ 


sia, Kalugin cited his 
physicist father as an in- 
spiration for his interest 
in science. 

“His career definitely 
set the scene for a house- 
hold that valued science, 
knowledge and general 
inquiry,” Kalugin said. 
“He didn’t bring much of 
his work home with him. 
It wasn’t an overbearing 
presence of science, but 
it did make me who I am, 
growing up in that envi- 
ronment.” 

The Rhodes Scholar- 
ship is the third major 
academic grant that Kal- 
ugin has received as an 
undergraduate student. 
As an incoming fresh- 
man, he received the 
Woodrow Wilson  Fel- 
lowship, which grants 
$10,000 to approximately 
25 students every year 
for a. research project 
of the student’s choice. 
With his Wilson grant, 
Kalugin studied cell biol- 
ogy under the guidance 

See KALUGIN, Pace A4 
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Relired professors stay active with Academy Intersession courses 
travel across U.S. 


KRIEGER2JHU.EDU 


The first class of Academy Professors includes retirees from the history, sociology and physics departments. 


By JESSICA 
KIM COHEN 
Staff Writer 


The Academy at Johns 
Hopkins, an academic 
institute established in 
2012, offers retired Krieg- 
er School of Arts & Sci- 
ences (KSAS) professors 
with opportunities to 
continue research, con- 
nect with students and 
stay involved with the 
University. 

Based out of the 
Greenhouse, the Acad- 
emy has sponsored lec- 
tures, classes and other 
events held by its mem- 
bers, who are called 
Academy Professors. 

Although the Acad- 
emy professor position 
includes an annual re- 
search allowance, office 
space, library access, op- 
portunities for occasional 
classroom teaching and 
an optional health care 
stipend, the position is 
part-time, unpaid and 
voluntary. 

“I have heard from 
many people who re- 
tired from colleges that 
they just ‘disappear’ 
and are separated from 
the institution they had 
worked for for many 
years,” Richard Kagan, a 
retired history professor 
who joined the Academy 
in 2013, said. “We are in 
the process of continuing 
to integrate the retirees 
into the University, so 
they don’t disappear. Just 
because you're retired 
doesn’t mean that you're 
finished.” 

The Academy was pro- 
posed by former KSAS 
Dean Katherine Newman 


in 2011. Eleven members 
have been appointed to 


the Academy since its 
founding in 2012. 
Initial appointments 


to the Academy last three 
years; following the third 
year, Academy profes- 
sors will be eligible to 
renew their membership 
annually. They may con- 
tinue for up to ten years, 
contingent upon partici- 
pation in the Academy’s 
activities. 

All Academy profes- 
sors are required to pur- 
sue research or scholar- 
ship. 

“Research and _ schol- 
arly interest are overlap- 
ping categories,” Sara 
Berry, a retired history 
professor who joined the 
Academy in 2012 and 
currently serves as its 
chair, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “The 
latter might include ac- 
tivities such as teaching, 
participating in scholarly 
conferences, lecturing at 
other universities and re- 
search institutions, con- 
sulting, etc.” 

Karl Alexander, a re- 
tired sociology professor 
who joined the Academy 
this year, said that the 
Academy has given him 
an opportunity to con- 
tinue pursuing academic 
work while enjoying his 
retirement. 

“The nice thing for me 
is I can be involved in 
the ways I want to be in- 
volved,” Alexander said. 
“It’s voluntary; it’s a de- 
sire, not an obligation. It’s 
a nice balance for me.” 

Ludwig Brand, a re- 
tired biology and biophys- 
ics professor who joined 


Gwyneth Lewis reads 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


Gwyneth Lewis, the 
National Poet of Wales 
from 2005-2006 and the 
first writer to be given 
the Welsh laureateship, 
spoke in Gilman Hall on 
Tuesday as part of the 
Writing Seminars De- 
partment’s Turnbull Lec- 
ture series. 

Lewis has published 
eight books of poetry in 
both Welsh and English, 
including her most re- 
cent book, Sparrow Tree. 
She has also, won many 
awards, including the 
Eric Gregory Award and 
Aldeburgh Poetry Festi- 
val Prize. 

“Poetry in any lan- 
guage usually doesn’t 
matter much, unless it is 
pursued with keen atten- 
tion, a musical ear and 
its own strange brand 
of truthfulness,” Mary 
Jo Salter, co-chair of the 
Writing Seminars Depart- 
ment, said. “These quali- 
ties Gwyneth Lewis’ po- 
ems have in abundance,” 

- Salter began this 
Turnbull Lecture with 
the history of the lecture 


series and briefly spoke 


about Lewis’s published 
works and accomplish- 
ments. ' 

Before reciting her po- 
ems, Lewis discussed the 


background and story of 
each one. 

“Often, [a Turnbull 
Lecture is] more of a 
scholarly lecture, but to- 
day, instead of having a 
lecture, we had a read- 
ing,” Amanda Gunn, a 
Writing Seminars gradu- 


the Academy in 2012, said 
that the existence of the 
Academy shows that the 
University cares about the 
work that its professors 
do after retirement. 
“Some people might 
say, ‘Well, these are 
things that you could 
have done without the 
Academy,’ and that may 
be true,” Brand said. 
“But I think this indi- 
cates that the University 
wants to make use of 
what you do and not just 
throw you around after 
retirement.” 


In addition to continu- ' 


ing his research, Brand 
taught a freshman semi- 
nar this fall. The two- 
credit biology course, 
titled “The ‘Nobels’ in 
Medicine and Chemis- 
try,” explored biochem- 
istry by tracing the his- 
tory of Nobel prizes in the 
field. 

“The students are fan- 
tastic,” Brand said. “We 
discuss the development 
of methodology, and 
we're really talking sci- 
ences 

Although Academy 
professors are retired, 
many choose to continue 
mentoring students. 

“I would like to see 
the linkages between the 
undergraduates and the 
members of the Acad- 
emy to be strengthened,” 
Kagan said. “Most of the 
people I know who are 
members are more than 
willing to still serve in a 
sort of a mentoring capac- 
ity, not in an active way, 
but they can serve as sort 
of informal advisors.” 

The Academy is also 
given support for public 


events, including semi- 
nars, lectures, workshops 
and speaker series. Alex- 
ander is planning a con- 
ference with the School 
of Education to be held 
in October 2016 to cel- 
ebrate the 50th’ anniver- 
sary of the “Equality of 
Educational Opportu- 
nity” report by Hopkins 
sociologist James S. Cole- 
man. The report, cover- 
ing racial segregation in 
schools, emphasized the 
benefits of integration. 
“This study of Jim 
Coleman’s was a_ very 
big deal in the day, so it 
seemed like Hopkins is 
the right place to celebrate 


exander said. 

To date, the Academy 
has hosted two public 
symposia. The first, orga- 
nized by Berry, took place 
November 2013. The sym- 
posium, “Reframing the 
Sahel as a Political Space,” 
invited scholars to share 
research on the African 
Sahel region. 


The second sympo- 
sium, “El Greco Remem- 
bered: 1614-2014,” was 


organized by Kagan and 
co-sponsored by the De- 
partment of Art History 
and took place in Octo- 
ber 2014. Participants dis- 
cussed the Greek painter 
El Greco. 

“These were two sym- 
posia very far removed 
from anything I do pro- 
fessionally,” Brand said. 


| dance 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


Through “Study in the 
USA,” the Hopkins Inter- 
session Program offers 
students opportunities to 
study in different parts 
of the country. The three 
courses offered this Janu- 
ary are “Saint Petersburg, 
Florida: All Children’s 
Hospital,” “New York 
City, New York: Theatre 
Intensive” and “Los Ange- 
les, California: The Enter- 
tainment Industry in Con- 


| temporary Hollywood.” 
his 50th anniversary,” Al- | 


According to Jessica 
Madrigal, director of the 
Summer and Intersession 


| Programs, the “Study in 


“I’ve enjoyed them very | 


much.” 

Richard Henry, a re- 
tired physics professor 
and the Academy’s inau- 
gural chair, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that he appreciates that 
the Academy emphasizes 
collaboration between ac- 
ademic disciplines. 

“I was happy to join 
the Academy because of 
its focus on research ac- 
tivity and its interdisci- 
plinary nature,” Henry 
wrote. “It was exactly as I 
had expected — congenial 
gatherings of people from 
a variety of fields of re- 
search, exchanging what 
we hope is wisdom!” 


poetry, olfers advice 


few years ago.” 

Lewis also gave advice 
to inspiring poets and 
writers. 

“Whenever you're at- 
tempting anything... it’s 
not possible, I think, to 
do anything on your own 
as a writer,” Lewis said. 


ate student coordinator, “You have to do it in the 
said. company of other writ- 
Bale ers. Even 
though thou Re h 
Lewis « : : ou're Ss- 
dgicd nyt [A writer is| ically atime 
speak at never mentally you're nev- 
length er mentally 
about her alone because alone _ be- 
own life : cause lan- 
throughout language Ser guage is a 
the lecture, network.” network.” 
she men- After the 
tioned par- — GWYNETH reading, 
ticular mo- | Fwis. WELSH POET there was 
ments that 13's a reception 
gave _her AND LAUREATE and a book 
inspiration signing in 
in writing - the Gilman 
some of her Atrium. 


poems. One poem she 
read was an epic titled, 
“A Hospital Odyssey.” 

“I started writing when 
I was seven,” Lewis said. 


of the blue. It must have 
been raining outside... I 
wrote an epic about the 


rain. It wasn’t very long, 
but for a first attempt, it 


was long, and it rhymed. 
I’ve been wanting to write 
a long poem for a long 
time, so I did attempt it a 


- “It came like a boat out 


ed 


Many undergraduate 
students, especially stu- 


dents taking Introduction. 


to Fiction and Poetry (IFP) 
courses, attended the lec- 
ture, 
“This is the first Turn- 
bull lecture I’ve been to, 
and I had to come here 


‘for [IFP], but I actually re- 


ally enjoyed it,” freshman 
Writing Seminars major 
Grace Von Ohlen said. 
Many Writing Semi- 
nars graduate students at- 


tended the lecture as well. 

“T really liked the 
[poem] about the death of 
Welsh from the point of 
view of the poet,” Writing 
Seminars graduate stu- 
dent Joey Frantz said. 

This was Lewis's first 
visit to Hopkins. 

“Johns. Hopkins is 
amazing, and I'm really 
thrilled to be in Balti- 
more... It’s a big indus- 
trial port with a big park, 
so Im really pleased to 
be here. I’ve had a great 
time,” Lewis said. 

The next Turnbull Lec- 
ture will be held on Feb. 3, 
2015 and will feature De- 
nis Donoghue, a former 
English professor from 
New York University and 
one of the world’s leading 
scholars on Irish litera- 
ture. Donoghue has also 
written extensively on the 
practice of reading. 

According to the 
Writing Seminars De- 
partment’s website, the 
Turnbull Lecture series 
was established in me- 
moriam of Percy Graeme 
Turnbull, a member of 
a prominent Baltimore 
family with literary con- 
nections. After Turnbull 
passed away at the age of 
nine in 1887, the family 
began donating money 
for the University to fund 
visits of scholars and po- 
ets in their son’s honor. - 


t 


the USA” programs are 
still fairly new. 

“This is going to be 
the fourth year next year, 
and we started with just 
one program in Film and 
Media Studies, [where 
we took] students to Sun- 
Film Festival,” 
Madrigal said. 

Linda DeLibero, Di- 
rector of Film and Media 
Studies, was one of the in- 


California programs. How- 
ever, students in the New 
York program can com- 
mute if they live nearby. 

For the “New York 
City, New York: Theatre 
Intensive” - course,  stu- 
dents will travel with fac- 
ulty from the Theatre Arts 
and Studies Department 
to watch eight Broadway 
and Off-Broadway shows, 
including “Into the 
Woods” and. “Cabaret.” 
Students will also get the 
chance to meet actors and 
directors. The week-long 
program will last from 
Jan. 6-11. 

Freshman Joby Tsai 
plans to take the Interses- 
sion course in New York. 

‘{The program] is go- 
ing to be such an amazing 
chance for me to watch 
all the Broadway shows 
that I have wanted. I live 
in New York, so it’s great 
that I get to spend time 
with my family while be- 
ing able to learn and earn 
credit,” Tsai said. 

Sara Lunden, a gradu- 
ate of the class of 2014, 
participated in last year’s 


| structors for theatre in- 
the course, tensive  in- 
titled “Sun- ,, tersession 
dances its . Lis program course. 
RoleinCon- was a chance to “dig Wag 
temporary F a biology 
Cinema,” in really immerse and Span- 
Intersession ; : ish [double 
ne myself in a field 2, Gouble 
“LT he otherwise would didn't have 
program ; ,, 4 ton of free 
was] a not... experience. time in my 
multi - schedule 
pronged SARA LUNDEN, to take in- 
experience CLASS OF 2014 teresting 
in critical classes out- 
film writ- — Rana ,.,..side my,de- 
ing, report- a : ent 


ing and 
observing the ins and 


| outs of the festival orga- 


nization,” DeLibero said 
on the Intersession Pro- 
grams website. 

This year, however, the 
Sundance Film Festival is 
not being held at the same 
time as Intersession. 

According to the In- 
tersession Programs 
website, pre-med juniors 
and seniors can go to the 
All Children’s Hospital 
Johns Hopkins Medicine 
(ACH JHM) for introduc- 
tory clinical experiences 
in the pediatric field. The 
faculty members of the 
Office of Medical Educa- 
tion at ACH JHM will 
mentor the students and 
oversee their activities. 
The program takes place 
Jan. 19-23, but the appli- 
cants will need to arrive 
at the location the day be- 
fore it begins. 

For the Los Angeles 
program on the entertain- 
ment industry, students 
will partake in workshops 
and meet with producers, 
writers and directors. The 
students will also attend 
studio tours and watch 
local film archives and 
shows. The program will 
last from Jan. 5-9, and 
Hopkins —_ recommends 
that students arrive one 
day before it starts. 

For this program, De- 
Libero was responsible 
for finding the directors 


and writers in the enter- 
tainment industry. 

“Linda DeLibero is in 
touch with parents and 
alumni, and through her 
network, she’s the one 
who's creating the con- 
tacts for our students,” 
Madrigal said. 

According to instruc- 


tor Peg Denithorne, Sting 


will be in the cast of “The 
Last Ship” until mid-Jan- 


uary, so students will bes} 
able to see him in his own — 


musical. u - hy 


All of the etudente will 


live in a house or a hotel to- 
gether for the Florida and 


q 


‘ . b 


and this 
program was a chance to 
really immerse myself in 
a field I otherwise would 
not have had the chance 
to experience,” Lunden 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Also, I got 
to see a lot of really great 
theater at a much lower 
price, which was awe- 
some.” 

Lunden enjoyed hav- 
ing the opportunity to 
watch a wide variety of 
shows, including “Pip- 
pin,” “Wicked” and “The 
Glass Menagerie.” 

“I would definitely rec- 
ommend this program, 
from my perspective, there 
is no downside, it’s just a 
wonderful chance to ex- 
perience theater in New 
York,” Lunden wrote. 
“The instructor was Peg 
Denithorne, and she was 
wonderful. She knows a 
ton about theater, and we 
would have small discus- 
sions before and after the 
shows which were always 
interesting and helped me 
to think about aspects of 
the production I would not 
have considered otherwise. 

The goal of the “Study 
in the USA’ programs 
is to apply lessons that 
students have learned at 
Hopkins to events occur- 
ring in different locations. 

“[The programs] are 
things that we can't pro- 
vide here in Hopkins, but 
students need that expo- 
sure, especially if they’re 
thinking of careers in 
those fields... Above all, 
[the programs aim] to 
get the Hopkins network 
to help them in making 
those career decisions,” 

Madrigal said. 2 
The registrations for 
Programs in “Study 
in the USA” have already 
goons Students who 
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Students Baltimore Aquarium features 4-I) Christmas movie 


support 
homeless 
patient 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Seniors John Di Capua 
and Nahyr Lugo-Fagun- 
do raised $320 through a 
bake sale in front of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary (MSE) on Nov. 16 to 
support Dwayne, a local 
homeless man who re- 
ceived surgery pro bono 
at Hopkins Hospital to 
repair his dysfunctional 
legs. 

Di Capua and Lugo- 
Fagundo publicized the 
sale through a Facebook 
event titled “Help Sup- 
port Dwayne!” and sold 
baked goods, coffee, hot 
chocolate and hot apple 
cider. 

In addition to the mon- 
ey raised from the bake 
sale, Di Capua and Lugo- 
Fagundo raised $380 in 
donations from their fam- 
ilies and friends. 


Dwayne had the sur- | 


gery on his right leg on 
Nov. 14 and will have the 
surgery on his left leg in 
a few months. Lugo-Fa- 
gundo wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter that 


the surgeries will allow | 


Dwayne, who is currently 
unemployed, to support 
himself both physically 
and financially. 

“He doesn’t want to 
live on the streets any- 
more, and to make that 
happen he_has_to_ get 


“a job,” Lugo-Fagundo 


wrote. “Dwayne realized 
that in order to get a job 
he needed to be physically 
capable of performing it, 
which finally pushed him 
to get the surgery.” 

Di Capua met Dwayne 
while shadowing Dr. Tom 


Suarez at Sinai Hospital | 
| come by.” 


in Baltimore. Dwayne 
was born with bilateral 
congenital hamstrings 
and has never been able 
to straighten his legs fully. 

“When Tom told me 
Dwayne was having sur- 


gery to repair his legs, I | 
| break,” 
“Some of the nurses from | 


thought it would be nice to 
raise some money to help 
support his recovery,” Di 


Capua wrote in an email | 
|-over from the offices. But 


to The News-Letter. 

After doctors at Hop- 
kins Hospital heard about 
Dwayne’s story, they vol- 
unteered to give him the 
surgery he needed pro 
bono. 

Di Capua has main- 
tained his relationship 
with Dwayne and contin- 
ues to catch up with him 
and his recovery on a reg- 
ular basis. 

“I see Dwayne maybe 
once or twice a month. The 
last time I saw Dwayne he 
was in a recovery facil- 
ity resting his leg and do- 
ing physical therapy,” Di 
Capua said. 

Both Di Capua and 
Lugo-Fagundo _ realized 

that although Dwayne’s 
surgery was free, he still 
lacked the money he 
needs to support himself 
as he recovers. Dwayne 
currently has no regular 
income; he solicits money 
from. passersby on the 
street. 

DiCapua and Lugo- 
Fagundo hope the money 
they raise will cover his 
basic needs, eliminating 
the need to ask for money 
on the street and allowing 
him to rest his legs. 

“We thank everyone 
that came out to support 
Dwayne,” Lugo-Fagundo 
said. 


‘ 
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By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Stall Writer 


This holiday season, 
Hopkins students can 
visit the National Aquar- 
ium in Baltimore to see 
The Polar Express 4-D Ex- 
perience, an immersive 
experience that aims to 
stimulate the senses with 
the sights, sounds, scents 
and feel of a Christmas 
story. The Polar Express 
4-D Experience will be 
playing at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor through- 
out the holiday season. 

The movie is based 
on the children’s book 
by Chris Van Allsburg 
The Polar Express and in- 
cludes scenes from the 
2004 film featuring the 


voice of Tom Hanks. 

The Caldecott Medal- 
Winning picture book, 
which was published in 
1985, is the story of a boy 
who travels to the North 
Pole on a magical train 
to see Santa Claus. The 
film, directed by Robert 
Zemeckis, was nominat- 
ed for three Oscars: Best 
Sound Editing, Best Orig- 
inal Song and Best Sound 
Mixing. 

This tale is retold with 
the help of the many fea- 
tures of the 4-D theater, 
which allow’ viewers 
to feel immersed in the 
story of the child con- 
fronting the wonder of 
Christmas. 

Charles Hollmuller, 
one visitor to the aquar- 
ium who saw The Polar 
Express 4-D Experience, 


enjoyed the captivating 
features of the film. 

“T thought all of the ef- 
fects were useful in cre- 
ating a sense of realism 
for the audience. It took 
the best parts of a good 
movie, and it was still 
cohesive, even though it 
wasn't the whole thing,” 
Hollmuller said. “All in 
all, it was a fun experi- 
ence for people of all 
ages who enjoy holiday 
films.” 

The aquarium’s 4-D 
Immersion Theater is de- 
signed to make viewers 
feel like they are truly 
involved in the films. 
The aquarium’s website 
describes the special sen- 
sations that viewers can 
experience at a 4-D im- 
mersion show. 

“The Aquarium’s 4-D 


Immersion Theater is 
equipped with 4-D ca- 
pabilities, which com- 
bine the high-definition 
drama of a 3-D film with 
special sensory effects 
that are built into the 
theater seats and envi- 
ronment,” the site reads. 
This specific film in- 
cludes many audience- 
interactive features, 
such as falling snow, the 
feel of cracking ice and 
the smell of evergreens. 

The 15-minute films 
cost five dollars per per- 
son, and tickets can be 
purchased at the entrance 
along with tickets to the 
aquarium. Additionally, 
Hopkins students can vis- 
it the National Aquarium 
on Friday evenings at a 
discounted rate as a part 
of the Aquarium’s Fridays 


After Five initiative. Until 
Mar. 27 of next year, ad- 
mission to the National 
Aquarium will be dis- 
counted to $12 on Fridays 
after 5 p.m. 

The 4-D Experience 
has previously played at 
other amusement sites 
across the United States. 
The original Experience 
debuted at SeaWorld 
Orlando in November 
2007 in a motion simula- 
tor ride. This attraction 
was open until January 
1, 2008, and it reopens 
every Christmas season. 
The 4-D film, owned and 
distributed by SimEx- 
Iwerks, has played at 
the Cincinnati Zoo and 
Botanical Garden, Dol- 
lywood, the Vancouver 
Aquarium and Warner 
Bros. Movie World. 


Ice rink opens in Inner Harbor, to remain open until January 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Staff Writer 


The Waterfront Part- 
nership Ice Rink opened 
at McKeldin Square in 
the Inner Harbor on Nov. 
21, and the rink will re- 
main open for skaters un- 
til Jan. 19. 

This is the first year in 
about a decade that a rink 
has been built in the Inner 
Harbor. 

According to General 
Manager Justin Roy, the 
rink is already getting 
more patrons than the 
rink built in recent years 
at Rash Field. 

“With all the foot traf- 


fic and with it being on _ 
he Harbor, we get alotof — 


new people coming [and] 
saying how much they 
love it here,” Roy said. 
“So far, to date, we’ve 
probably had about 2,000 
people come by. We’re 
guesstimated to have 
about 30,000 more people 


Herring said that al- 
though the rink is busiest 
on weekends, many skat- 


| ers also come during the | 


week. 


that come on their lunch 
Herring — said. 


the dental school [come]. 
We've had people come 


generally a majority of 
our business is late after- 
noon to evening.” 

Roy believes that the 


_ ice rink attracts such big 


crowds because people 
associate ice skating with 
celebrating the holiday 
season. 

Freshman Daniela Bar- 
rio went to the rink with 


her boyfriend on the day | 


it opened. 

“We'd planned to ex- 
plore around the Inner 
Harbor before dinner 
and to our surprise, we 
found that the ice skating 
rink was opened!” Barrio 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “We had no 
idea that there would be 
an ice skating rink and 
were delighted to have 
found such a unique, fun 
way to spend our Friday 
night!” 

Barrio wrote that the 
rink had a very celebra- 
tory, Christmas-y atmo- 
sphere. 

“It felt incredibly fes- 
tive,” Barrio wrote. “The 
trees were filled with 
lights, Christmas mu- 
sic was playing, and the 
whole atmosphere just felt 
light and jovial.” 

Juniors and seniors 
will head down to the 
rink Thursday, Dec. 4 


Y 


“We get a lot of people 


for an ice skating event 
planned by the Junior and 
Senior Class Councils of 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA). 

“The purpose of the 
event is to provide an op- 
portunity for Hopkins 
students to enjoy the last 
week of classes and ven- 
ture off Homewood cam- 
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pus to explore the city of 
Baltimore,” SGA Junior 
Class President Jahan 
Mirchandani wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“By partnering with the 
senior class, we hope to 
increase school unity and 
spirit as well.” 
Mirchandani wrote 
that he expected the 150 


On Nov. 21, an ice rink opened at the Inner Harbor’s McKeldin Square. 


tickets to sell out, be- 
cause he thinks students 
will be excited to visit the 
new rink. 

“It’s a festive holiday 
tradition,” Mirchandani 
wrote. 

Roy said that people of 
all ages and skating abili- 
ties having been visiting 
the rink. 

“We have a lot of fami- 
lies, a lot of couples com- 
ing. People that have never 
skated before were actual- 
ly trying it out,” Roy said. 

Shift Manager  Brit- 
tany Herring explained 
that the ice rink staff is 
equipped to help inexpe- 
rienced skaters. 

“We always have 


ce. V 


peo- 


a time. They all know how 
to skate. They’re all great 
at instructing,” Herring 


said. “We do have a Learn 
to Skate day coming up.” 

The first Learn to Skate 
day is this Saturday from 9 
to 10 a.m. The class consists 
of 30 minutes of instruction 
followed by 30 minutes of 
practice. The classes will be 
held every Saturday until 
Jan. 10. The cost for all six 
sessions is $99. 

Roy said that, regard- 
less of patrons’ skating 
ability, safety is taken se- 
riously at the rink. He also 
explained that the process 
of building the rink was 
long and arduous but was 
ultimately a worthwhile 
endeavor. 

“Everybody 
comes down here 


that 


Tat gi oA y Sa 2 
“People are truly having 
a good time -when they 
come down here.” 


WBAL-TV sportscaster Sandusky shares new book 


By ANNABEL LYMAN 
Staff Writer 


WBAL-TV Sports Di- 
rector Gerry Sandusky 
| spoke to alumni in Ma- 
_ son Hall on Wednesday 
| about his new book, For- 
| gotten Sundays: A Son’s 
Story of Love, Loss and Life 
from the Sidelines of the 
NFL. 

Sandusky, a Towson 
University alumnus, is 
the play-by-play voice 
of the Baltimore Ravens. 
John Sandusky, his fa- 
ther, played in the NFL 
for the Cleveland Browns 
and Green Bay Packers, 
later becoming assistant 
coach for several NFL 
teams and, eventually, 
head coach for the Balti- 
more Colts. 

Forgotten Sundays 
chronicles | Sandusky’s 
relationship with his fa- 
ther and his experiences 
growing up in an envi- 
ronment dominated by 
the NFL. John Sandusky 
was a coach in the league 
until Gerry reached his 
mid-30s. 

“When you grow up 
in a certain environment, 
you're not aware of how 
unique that environment 
is,’ Sandusky said. 

He realized as a Tow- 
son student that he didn’t 
fully belong in the world 
of sports. While he played 
football and_ basketball 
well into his college ca- 
reer, he was a third string 
tight end, an offensive 
position, on a D-II foot- 
ball team with only three 
tight ends. 


“In basketball, I sat so 
far down the bench they 
called it the suburbs,” he 
said. 

Although he wasn’t 
the best athlete, Sandusky 
discovered a unique gift 
for sports broadcasting. 

“On the bus rides... I 
used to sit in the back of 
the bus, and I would do 
this make-believe post- 


ing on the field,” he said. 
“(But] this is a relation- 
ship book. And it’s about 
growing up in a unique 
world.” 

He staged the book 
around three themes. 

“The first is the value 
of a name,” Sandusky 
said. 

Names are a relevant 
theme for a man who has 


game show,” Sandusky been judged by those who 
said. He would interview mistake him for former 
his team- Penn- 
mates and sylvania 
narrate a State 
recap of “T knew that if I Uo aples 
the-game. ; versity 
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opted e victed 
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er aor DIRECTOR = whom he 
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bing in “The 
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“I knew that day if men teach boys to become 


I was going to make so 
much as a penny in the 
world of sports I was go- 
ing to do it talking about 
it and not playing it,” he 
said. 

The book discusses the 
permeation of football in 
Sandusky’s life. 

“Football was such a 
huge part of the fabric 
of my life that I’d always 
wanted to write a book 
to show people the parts 
you don’t see when the 
Sunday spotlight is shin- 


men and how few words 
are involved in the crucial 
lessons,” Sandusky said. _ 

He believes that his 
father is able to convey 
almost anything in a sen- 
tence or less. 

Dick King, a coach, is 
an alumnus of Johns Hop- 
kins who used to live near 
the Sanduskys. 

“(John is] every bit of 
what [Gerry] was talk- 
ing about. He was a good 
man. But he came up the 
old school, you know, he 


wasn’t making millions 
of dollars,” King said. 

John Sandusky’s first 
contract as 14th draft 
pick, a position that today 
would be worth approxi- 
mately $16 million, was 
for $5,000. His signing bo- 
nus was a steak dinner. He 
coached for six decades in 
four championship games 
and six Super Bowls. Ac- 
cording to Gerry, football 
was a calling forJohn. 

“The last theme [in the 
book] is Alzheimer’s,” he 
said. 

John Sandusky died of 
Alzheimer’s at the age of 
80, and this experience 
shaped Gerry deeply. 

“T got to see this whole 
spectrum of my father’s 
life... from seeing your fa- 
ther as a monolithic figure 
who was the best dad in 
the world... [to] all the way 
at the other end of the 

“spectrum as a completely 
frail, heartbroken, disap- 
pointed man who wasn’t 
sure what to do next with 
his life.” 

Seeing his father with 
Alzheimer’s helped Ger- 
ry better understand the 
meaning of a name. 

“Your name is your 
shorthand for your leg- 
acy,” Sandusky _ said. 
“Your name tells people 
whether you are a light- 
house or a courthouse. 
Your name tells people, 
when the tough decision 
came, did you make the 

decision that was best 
for you, or did you make 
the decision for everyone 
else? That’s what Forgot- 
ten Sundays is all about.” 
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By ELLIE PENATI 
Staff Writer 


Colonel Lawrence 
Wilkerson, the former 
chief of staff under Secre- 
tary of State Colin Powell, 
spoke about United States 
foreign policy in the Mid- 
dle East in Hodson Hall on 
Nov. 20. 

The event concluded the 
inaugural New Political 
Society (NPS) lecture series 
and was co-sponsored by 
the College Republicans. 

Wilkerson’s_ talk  in- 
cluded a discussion of 
diplomacy in Iran and the 
general apathy that U.S. 
citizens have regarding 
politics and diplomacy. 

Wilkerson, who now 
teaches courses on nation- 
al security at The College 
of William and Mary, is a 
vocal critic of U.S. affairs 
in the Middle East. 

He began his talk by 
recognizing and _prais- 
ing the discussions that 
have recently taken place 
regarding Iran’s nuclear 
program. 

“This process has, for 
the first time in 20 years, 
actually arrested or halt- 
ed and even, in some re- 
spects, reversed Iran’s nu- 
clear program,” Wilkerson 
said. “It is absolutely stun- 
ning what President Has- 
san Rouhani has signed 
up to given the opposition 
I know he has in Tehran.” 

Wilkerson also said 


that he believes that U.S. 
sanctions against Iran 
have been successful. 

“This is an incredible 
thing we have achieved, 
and the Congress in its col- 
lective wisdom designed 
this whole thing with the 
most successful sanctions 
the world has ever seen, 
with more cohesiveness 
than the world has ever 
seen,” he said. “We have 
got all of these disparate 
characters participating in 
this sanctions regime and 
doing it for admittedly self- 
interest in many respects 
but against their long term 
interest in some cases.” 

Wilkerson also said 
that the U.S. cannot main- 
tain these sanctions indef- 
initely and urged that the 
U.S. and its allies define a 
joint plan of action for the 
nuclear situation in Iran. 

Wilkerson described 
how diplomatic discus- 
sions taking place could 
lead to the eventual lift- 
ing of sanctions against 
Iran if their government 
cooperates. 

“This diplomacy _ is 
aimed at, if it works, solid- 
ifying a statement to Iran 
that says, ‘If you do what 
you have signed up to do 
over the next seven to 10 
years, we will, at junctures 
in that doing, lift sanc- 
tions. In the meantime, 
while you do these things 
and appear to be trustwor- 
thy in doing it, we will sus- 


BIT is newly required 
for many social Greeks 


BIT, From Al 
intervene and deter inap- 
propriate behaviors,” Ber- 
key said. 

The council contacted 
Alyse Campbell, CHEW’s 
Sexual Violence Preven- 
tion, Education & Re- 
sponse coordinator to ar- 
range four sessions for 50 
sorority members each. 

“We thought it was a 
great opportunity to get 
involved,” Nieto said. 


ery fraternity member on 
campus has completed 
Bystander _ Intervention 
Training and is prepared 
to prevent sexual assault,” 
Laughlin said. 

Nieto said that the Pan- 


hellenic Councilis also con- | 


sidering mandating BIT for 
all new members. She said 
that limited resources and 
time have prevented the 
Panhellenic Council from 
getting all current sorority 


Berkey said thatshe has women to participate. 
heard positive responses Campbell said that 
from partici- CHEW 
pants. struggles 
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cial events,” a great 
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The Inter- from the 
Fraternity INTERFRATERNITY groups we 
Council COUNCIL trained 
(IFC) voted this semes- 
Tuesday to PRESIDENT ter that we 
mandate BIT did not 
participation have the 
for all new resources 


members and all executive 
board members of frater- 
nities. Additionally, each 
fraternity is now required 
to have at least 50 percent 
of their current members 
complete the program. 
Over the course of 2014, 
six fraternities have also 
mandated BIT participa- 
tion for their members; 
two additional fraterni- 
ties are scheduled to be 
trained in the spring se- 
mester. All of these train- 
" ings were requested by the 
fraternities themselves. 


Tom Laughlin, presi-— 


dent of the IFC, said he 
hopes fraternity partici- 
pation in the BIT program 
will help create a commu- 
nity of students who look 
out for one another. ; 
“By educating every 
new member, we can en- 
sure a future where ev- 
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or the manpower to reach 
out to other groups,” 
Campbell said. 

Schubert said that she 
hopes BIT will eventually 
become mandatory for all 
incoming freshmen. 

“We're hoping... to get 
all of the incoming fresh- 
men every year,” Schubert 
said. 

Campbell said that 
the BIT program can dra- 
matically change a partici- 
pant’s viewpoint on sexual 
assault and rape culture. 

“It’s such a culture- 
changing program,” 
Campbell said. 

Berkey sees great value 
in the program. 

“If a young lady has 
even one takeaway that 
keeps them or their friend 
safe, then the training 
has been met with suc- 
cess,” Berkey said. 
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NPS hosts Wilkerson on Middle East policy Kalugin receives 
Rhodes Scholarship 


pend it,” Wilkerson said. 

Wilkerson noted 
that the monitoring of Iran 
is much heavier than that 
of North Korea, suggesting 
that Iran will be discour- 
aged from cheating a po- 
tential agreement. The U.S. 
currently funds  on-the- 
ground inspectors at every 
Iranian nuclear facility and 
Operates cameras that run 
24/7.*They also fund un- 
announced inspections of 
their facilities. 

Wilkerson said that the 
details of any agreement 
with Iran could be imper- 
fect, but he argued that 
the other options in solv- 
ing the conflict with Iran 
would be far worse, espe- 
cially resorting to violence. 
He claimed that bombing 
Iran would just drive the 
Iranians and nuclear ac- 
tivity underground and 
would render any further 
sanctions to be ineffective. 

“With regards to Iran, 
I think [Wilkerson] is ex- 
pressing an opinion that 
many insiders in Wash- 
ington have been quietly 
discussing for a while but 
has now broken out into 
the mainstream dialogue 
— that is, Iran and the 
USA are headed towards 


also 


an endpoint that will 
see a significant easing 
of tensions, politically 


and economic,” Sarallah 
Sallehi, president of the 
NPS, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

He said the worst path 
that the U.S. could pur- 
sue would be an invasion 
of Iran. He argued this 
would further position the 
U.S. as a target for terror- 
ists and would drain the 
national treasury budget. 

Wilkerson warned that 


consequences from  pur- 
suing aggressive strate- 
gies could lead to the 
downfall of the U.S. 

“This is how Rome did 
itself in,” he said. “This is 
how lots of empires did 
themselves in: wasting 
away their resources on 
the peripheries of their 
empire, against 
that really were not ex- 
istential threats to them 
but they felt they had to 
deal with.” 

Wilkerson said that one 
of the biggest threats to 
the United States’s status 
as a powerful and influ- 
ential world leader is the 
general growing apathy 
among citizens regard- 
ing political and foreign 
policy issues. He said that 
U.S. citizens have to get 
interested and engaged in 
issues such as resolving 
the conflict in Iran as well 
as establishing diplomacy 
worldwide. 


forces 


“Tf there is anything that | 


truly disturbs me about the 


state of our empire and the | 


state of our nation, it is that 
we don't have a lot of inter- 
ested people out there in 
something. Socrates said, 
‘Life itself, politics means 
life’ — life as in what you 
have to do to govern your- 
self,” Wilkerson said. 

Sallehi felt that Wilk- 
erson was knowledgeable 
and unbiased in his anal- 
ysis of U.S. foreign policy 
in the Middle East. 

“What is so appealing 
about Col. Wilkerson is 
that despite his political 
affiliations with Republi- 
can party, he nonetheless, 
still brings a balanced and 
pragmatic take on Ameri- 
ca’s involvement abroad,” 
Sallehi wrote. 


KALUGIN, From Al 
of the program’s advi- 
sor, Ami Cox. His proj- 
ect, which focused on cell 
signaling, sparked Kalu- 
gin’s interest in oncology. 

“We studied how 
the cell allows itself to 
respond to its environ- 
ment, [which] is tangen- 
tially related to cancer 
but not directly,” Kalu- 
gin said. 

He continued to pur- 
sue oncology and said 
that he is drawn to this 
field because of its tumul- 
tuous nature. 

“It’s a huge problem in 
medicine,” Kalugin said. 
“What makes it stand out 
is how heterogeneous it 
is. I’ve always been at- 
tracted to situations that 
are chaotic.” 

Kalugin’s attraction to 
chaos has also inspired 
him to pursue a career in 
medicine. 

“My very first shadow- 
ing experience was in the 
emergency department,” 
he said. “Cancer is very 
similar in that there’s al- 
ways a lot going on. I’ve 
always been interested in 
how cell biology gave rise 
to this craziness.” 

During his sophomore 
year, Kalugin received a 
Goldwater Scholarship, 
which supports college 
students in science, tech- 
nology and engineering 


| with up to $7,500. 
| Kalugin expressed 
particular appreciation 


sor and Krieger School of 
Arts & Sciences Vice Dean 
| for Undergraduate Stud- 


| 
| for his mentor, Profes- 


Lavy Conlerence discusses Polish Jews 


| By CATHERINE 


PALMER 
Staff Writer 


The Leonard and Helen 
R. Stulman Program in 
Jewish Studies hosted the 
10th Lavy International 
Conference on Monday 
and Tuesday. 

This year’s topic was 
“The Polish Jewish Condi- 
tion? Polish Jewish Social 
Thought and the Chal- 
lenges of the 1930s.” 

Kenneth Moss, the di- 
rector of the Jewish Studies 
Program. and an associate 
professor of Modern Jew- 
ish History, was involved 
in organizing the event. He 
selected both of the topics 
for this year’s conference. 

_ “[The topic] is what I’m 
working on right now in 
my own work, so this is 
one of those very rare and 
wonderful opportunities 
to bring world-class, A- 
list experts on something 
I'm thinking about [to- 
gether] to tell me what I’m 
getting wrong and hope- 
fully also what I’m getting 
right,” Moss said. 

Each year, a different 
professor organizes the 
conference. 

The conference featured 
15 speakers from universi- 


‘ties and colleges around 


the world. They spoke 
about a variety of issues 
relating to Polish Jewish 
social thought in the 1930s, 
including the Jewish Polish 
identity press, nationalism, 
political culture, education, 


suicide and religious and | 


economic issues. 

Professor Joshua Kar- 
lip of Yeshiva University 
spoke about Zelig Hirsch 
Kalamanovich, a_ Lithu- 


anian Jewish scholar. He. } 
was an early director of | 
YIVO, known in English } 
as the Institute for Jewish } 


Research, which preserves, 


studies and teaches Yid- 


dish, along with the cultur- 
al history of Jews in East- 
ern Europe and Germany. 
Kalamanovich tried to 
establish Yiddish as the 
language of the Jewish 
school system. However, 
he faced fierce resistance 
from the Jewish people, 
who wanted their chil- 
dren to be educated in 
more widely spoken lan- 
guages, such as Russian. 
Karlip explained that the 
anti-Semitism that Ka- 
lamanovich was trying to 
rally against was, in fact, 
the reason for the Jewish 
disownment of Yiddish. 
“In an environment 
that dismissed Judaism, 


Jewish nationalism and ° 


Yiddishism as_ heretical, 
hatred of Yiddish resulted 
naturally,” Karlip said. 
Karlip read an excerpt 
from a letter that Ka- 
lamanovich wrote to his 
son about the survival of 
Yiddish in the aftermath 
of Hitler’s rise to power 
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and the possibility of the 
founding of a Jewish state. 

“What is the solution... 
perhaps, to gather and to 
decide to establish a place 
for ourselves in which no- 
body will exist who wants 
to or can expel us... a place 
in which we will be able to 
live as the Lithuanians in 
Lithuania,” he wrote. 

Professor Gertrud 
Pickhan of Frele Univer- 
sitat Berlin spoke about 
Victor Alter, another 
prominent Polish Jewish 
activist in the 1930s. Alter, 
a proponent of personal 
liberty, explored the rela- 
tionship between the in- 
dividual and society. 

“For [Alter], freedom 
was inextricably linked 
with democracy, which 
he understood not as ma- 
jority rule but rather as 
protection of minority 
rights,” Pickhan said. 

The speakers at the 
conference also discussed 
the increasingly poor eco- 
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ies Joel Schildbach. 

“I’ve known him since 
I’ve started at Hopkins, 
and he’s become a close 
friend,” Kalugin said. “He 
taught me that you have 
to make mistakes to learn 
how to be a scientist.” 

Kalugin was also men- 
tored by professors in the 
School of Medicine while 
conducting his research. 

“(Kalugin is] absolutely 
stellar, with superb intelli- 
gence, innovativeness and 
enthusiasm,” Takanari In- 
oue, Kalugin’s mentor and 
an associate professor at 
the School of Medicine, 
said. “He is destined to 
become a leader in medi- 
cal science.” 

In the future, Kalugin 
envisions himself running 
a biology lab. 

“I want to run a very 
multidisciplinary _ lab,” 
Kalugin said. “There are 
a lot of techniques within 
the physical sciences that 
can be used in biology. I 
want a lab with periph- 
eral vision in the physical 
sciences. I’d like my lab to 
ask questions using the 
most exciting, novel tools 
available.” 

He also said that it is 
important for students to 
be receptive to informa- 
tion outside of their pri- 
mary fields of study. 

“Keep as open a mind 
as possible,” he said. 
“[Be] able to keep an 
open mind and not get 
too bogged down in the 
field you're working in. 
Make connections be- 
tween what you do and 
other fields.” 


RT 


nomic and political pros- 
pects for Jews in Lithuania 
and Poland in the 1930s. 

“While many Jewish 
businessmen were con- 
tinuing to do pretty well 
right up until [the] 1930s, 
the trend was downhill,” 
Professor Samuel Kassow 
of Trinity College said. 
“But politically, Lithua- 
nian Jewry was still better 
off than Polish Jewry in 
many respects.” 

Antony Polonsky, a 
professor of Holocaust 
Studies at Brandeis Uni- 
versity and the chief his- 
torian of the Museum of 
the History of Polish Jews 
in Warsaw, spoke at the 
conference. 

“Many of the key fig- 
ures in the field from the 
United States, Poland and 
Israel were present, and the 
level of the papers, which 
covered a wide range of 
topics... [was] extremely 
high, and I learned a great 
deal,” Polonsky said. 
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Students celebrate the holiday season with Lighting of the Quads 


A display of fireworks lit up the sky above the Beach toward the end of the 10th annual ceremony, cosponsored by SGA and the HOP 


LIGHTING, From Al 
as Over 300 students lined 
up a full 30 minutes be- 
fore the event.” 

Bonsu said that she 
feels Lighting of the 
Quads is a way for the 
SGA to show apprecia- 
tion for the school and its 
students. 

“Lighting of the 
Quads and SGA _ have 
been hand-in-hand,” 
Bonsu said. “It’s really 
one of the only things 
that gathers us in one 
place. In terms of SGA’s 
gifts, it’s great to give 
[students] a little some- 
thing. SGA this year has 
been amazing.” 

Bonsu said that the 
high turnout at Lighting 
of the Quads shows that 
students value University 
traditions. 

“Lighting of the Quads 
is one of those traditions 
we share as a, family,” 
she said. “This is a great 
testament to how stu- 
dent input has shaped a 
big university’s mission. 
[The tradition] is getting 
bigger and bigger, and 
President Daniels loves 
it. I just hope it continues 
to grow.” 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, SGA Execu- 
tive Secretary Adelaide 
Morphett echoed Bonsu’s 
sentiments. 

“I know that we contin- 
ue to put it on for the sake 
of tradition and the posi- 
tive feedback we receive 
from students,” Morphett 


wrote. “It is consistently | 


recognized as one of the 
events students most look 
forward to each year at 
Hopkins.” 

Sophie Tulkoff, co- 
director of marketing for 


the HOP, said that her | 


group was able to heavily 
market the event through 
social media. 

“There [were] more 
than 2,000 students invit- 
ed on Facebook,” Tulkoff 
said. “It definitely gener- 
ated a lot of views.” 

The event also fea- 
tured performances from 
three a cappella groups 
— The Sirens, The All- 
Nighters and Ketzev — 
as well as a performance 
from the Pep Band. 

Students had the op- 
portunity to sample 
donuts and Insomnia 
Cookies, along with hot 
chocolate and apple cider, 
at the event. 

Students who showed 
up early participated in 
a workshop held by the 
Digital Media Center 
(DMC), which featured 
arches of LED-illumi- 
nated balloons. Students 
were invited to learn 
about the mechanisms 
of the science and crafts 
involved. 

This was the second 
year that the DMC par- 
ticipated in the event. Last 
year, they made LED-illu- 
minated snowflakes. _ 

The entire Lighting 
of the Quads Ceremony 
lasted barely an hour, 
but students lined up as 
early as half an hour be- 
fore the festivities start- 
ed at 9 p.m. 

During the lighting 
ceremony, a group of 
students carried out a 
protest against the recent 
grand jury decisions not 
to indict Darren Wilson, 
the police: officer who 
killed Michael Brown 
in Ferguson, and Daniel 
Pantaleo, the police offi- 


~ cer who killed Eric Gar- 


ner in Staten Island. 

The protest focused on 
the racial issues surround- 
ing the deaths of two black 
men by white officers. 


The protesters carried 
signs with slogans such 
as “Black Lives Matter” 
and yelled protest chants 
including “no justice, no 
peace” and “hands up, 
don’t shoot” — a refer- 
ence to Brown. The two 
grand jury decisions 
were released within a 
week of one another. 

The protestors were 


not associated with 
any individual student 
group. 


(SS : IVANA SU/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR, RUN BANLENGCHIT / PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Lighting of the Quads ceremony featured many festive decorations such as (clockwise from top left): a Hopkins ice sculpture, string and other lights illuminating Gilman Hall, 
illuminated white balloons and a firework display over the Beach. The event's attendance was high, with students crowding Keyser Quad to enjoy the end-of-semester festivities. 


SAGA hosts screening of Laverne Cox’s The T Word 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer ’ 


In honor of the Trans- 
gender Day of Remem- 
brance, the Diverse Sexu- 
ality and Gender Alliance 
| (DSAGA) held a screening 
_ of The T Word in Wolman 
Theater on Nov. 20. 

Afterwards, DSAGA 
| hosted a question-and- 

answer session with 
| Shane Henise and Jess 
Liberatore, two Towson 
University students who 
were featured in the film. 
The T Word, which 
was produced by trans- 
gender actress and Or- 
ange Is The New Black star 
Laverne Cox, features 
seven. transgender men 
| and women aged 12 to 
24 who are learning to 
succeed in the face of 
the obstacles that their 
gender identity presents. 
Each discussed the chal- 
lenges, such as the need 
to find support systems, 
that this journey en- 
tailed. 

Ari, an 18-year-old 
man from Manhattan, 
N.Y., spoke about how 
he failed to connect with 
the female gender that he 
was assigned at birth. 

“There’s something 
about me that just never 
connected with a female. 
I was confused all the 
time,” Ari said. 

Zoey, a 12-year-old girl 
from California, shared 
similar feelings about 
wanting to express the 
gender she felt inside, de- 
spite its dissonance with 
her original gender iden- 
tity. She talked about the 
reactions that she has re- 
ceived from others when 
she reveals her transgen- 
der identity. 

“Why do I have to live 
as a boy when I know in- 
side that I’m a girl?” Zoey 
said. “I had a lot of people 
say, ‘You're gonna go to 
hell...” I said, ‘Yeah, okay, 


mn 


see you there too. 


The T Word also docu- 
ments the pain that many 
transgender _individu- 
als go through as they 
transition into their new 
gender, even if they do 
not undergo any medical 
procedures. The film fol- 


lows its stars as they look 
for acceptance from their 
loved ones. 

Kye, a 24-year-old 
man from Brooklyn, N.Y., 
struggled to convince his 
mother to accept him as a 
son instead of a daughter. 

“T see you as the child 
I have given birth to, 
which is a female. An 
orange is an orange, you 


individual featured in 
the film encouraged edu- 
cation, acceptance and 
understanding among its 
viewers. 

“The most important 
message I have for people 


not in the trans commu-. 


nity is that we are normal 
people just like you,” Av- 
ery, a 20-year-old woman 
from Queens, said. 


can't make In the: 
it an apple,” poms st s= 
Kye’s moth- : screening 
er said. “Don't be afraid discussion, 
SUbeU at Henise and 
that’s just a to be yours Liberatore 
body!” Kye because it’s the discussed 
responded. lib : their —in- 
The film Most liberating volvement 
also _em- experience.” . with the 
phasized film. He- 
how tricky — SHANE nise was 
dating picked to 
can be for — HENISE, TOWSON be featured 
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discussed how difficult 
it has been to find a girl- 
friend after he revealed 
that he is transgender. 

._ “My mother - said, 
‘Straight women are gon- 
na want to date.a man, 
lesbian women are gonna 
want to date girls, so who 
is gonna want to date 
you?” Henise said. 

According to the film, 
transgender women of 
color are much more 
likely to being victims of 
acts of violence, includ- 
ing rape and murder. 
Cox and several other 
transgender women 
shared their stories and 
honored those who had 
been murdered in recent 
years because of their 
gender identity. 

‘It’s infuriating that 
these murderers feel like 
we deserve to be treated 
with violence just be- 
cause of who we are,” 
Cox said. 

In addition to advo- 
cating against violence 
and discrimination to- 
wards transgender indi- 
viduals, the subjects of 
The T Word shared posi- 
tive encouragement for 
other transgender and 
cisgender people. Each 


“Tt was amazing .[and] 
life changing,” Henise 
said of the experience. 

One audience member 
asked Henise how. easy it 
is for transgender students 
to feel comfortable and 
safe at Towson. Henise 
responded with a positive 
view of the administration 
and its policies. 

“T started a petition 

[for changing name and 
gender]. An SGA senator 
saw my petition and was 
moved by it, and SGA 
voted [in favor of it]. We 
have gender neutral bath- 
rooms. I’m a LGBT minor 
[and] I’ve been very ac- 
cepted,” he said. 
_ At school, Henise ad- 
vocates for spreading 
awareness of transgender 
issues and educating peo- 
ple. Hopkins, like Tow- 
son, has gender neutral 
housing and bathrooms 
to accommodate trans- 
gender students. 

Liberatore,  Henise’s 
girlfriend, spoke about 
how she hopes to sup- 
port transgender people 
throughout their jour- 
neys; she wants to be able 
to create a safe environ- 
ment for anyone looking 
to come out. 


“My biggest concern 
[when] meeting new trans 
people is to create a safe 
space, an accepting ener- 
gy,” Liberatore said. 

Liberatore also dis- 
cussed how people who 


ceived the news that she 
is dating a transgender 
person. : 

“More often than not, 
people have met me with 
a lot of support and love, 
which is great. Everyone 
has always been very sup- 
portive,” she said. 

Henise also spoke of 
his decision to come out as 
transgender through The 
T Word. He said he does 
not regret this choice. 

“It was an _ interest- 
ing decision to come out 
in such a public way. 
Deciding to come out... 
was a big decision. I was 
very nervous,” Henise 
said. “But right as soon 
as I saw the camera, 
this wave of calm came 
over me. I felt like it was 
right.” 

Tanner Liechty, the di- 
rector of administration 
for DSAGA, explained 
why the alliance decided 
to host a screening of The 
T Word. 


“We've wanted to do 
something for Trans Day 
of Remembrance today. 
We already had connec- 
tions with Shane and 
figured they could do a 
panel after, and it'd be a 


are not in the transgen-. really good, well-round- 
der community have re- . ed event,” Liechty said. 


Both Henise and Lib- 
eratore offered kind 
words for people who 
might be struggling with 
their gender identity or 
looking to come out to 
their loved ones. 

“You deserve to feel 
happy and comfortable 
in your own skin. Don’t 
be afraid to be yourself 
because it’s the most lib- 
erating experience. When 
you live your own truth, 
other people can recog- 
nize that and be inspired 
by that,” Henise said. 

“I think as we prog- 
ress, gender fluidity is 
found to be more preva- 
lent,” Liberatore said. “If 
we break down the as- 
sumptions of someone’s 
gender by introducing 
our own identity, we 
can facilitate discussion. 
Opening up that conver- 
sation is the best place 
to start. Give yourself 
the ability to explore, be- 
cause that’s so vital.” 


Two men charged in 
rape al SAE house 


SAE, FroM Al 
Haggins and Turner say 
the victim reported that 
she was sexually assault- 
ed by three males inside a 
bathroom. The victim was 
then transported to Mer- 
cy Hospital. Her blood 
alcohol content (BAC) was 
reported to be 0.11. 

The University placed 
SAE on interim suspen- 
sion for underage drink- 
ing and other possible 
violations of University 
policy. They placed their 
own investigation on hold 
to avoid interference with 
the BPD’s investigation. 


On Nov. 3, the Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC) 
voted to prohibit open 
parties at fraternity houses 
for the rest of the semester 
and mandate the presence 
of additional sober party 
monitors. After the Uni- 
versity imposed a week- 
long moratorium on all 
fraternity social events in 
chapter houses, fraterni- 
ties have been permitted 
to resume hosting invite- 
only events. 

Jake Stern, the presi- 
dent of SAE, could not be 
reached for comment pri- 
or to the press deadline. 
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By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


This Friday kicks off 
the start of reading period 
at Homewood Campus. 

“The reading period 
was established so that 
students could have sev- 
eral days free of other 
obligations in order to 


prepare for their ex- 
aminations... No __ final 
examinations are to be 
administered during 


the reading period,” the 
Hopkins administration 
statement on final exami- 
nations policy reads. 

In addition to provid- 
ing students with time to 
study for their upcoming 
exams, reading period 
also frees up extra time 
for students to get a brief 
respite from the burden 
of classes before the se- 
mester ends. Hopkins 
students can participate 
in a number of light ac- 
tivities each year during 
the period. These activi- 
ties encourage students 
to leave Brody or the li- 
brary,‘even if only for an 
hour or two, and take a 
break from the intensity 
of studying for finals. 

“T really appreciate 
reading period, since it 
gives us time to prepare 
for finals,” sophomore 
Veronica Kim said. “It’s 
nice to not have classes 
in the week leading up 
to exams.” 

This year, many per- 
formances by on-campus 
performing arts groups 
will be held during read- 
ing period. 

The JHU Sirens, the 
only all-female a cap- 
pella group on campus, 
will hold their annual 


winter concert in the 
Bloomberg Auditori- 
um at 6:30 p.m. on Fri- 
day. The theme for the 


group’s concert is “Walt 
Disney Pictures,” and 
the set list will feature 


Disney classics in addi- 
tion to songs by Beyon- 
cé, Boys Like Girls and 
other artists. 

“[The Sirens] are a gi- 
ant singing family, and 
being in this group has 
been a highlight of col- 
lege for me,” senior Jor- 
dan Gray, president of 
the JHU Sirens, said. 
“Not only do we spend 
time together at rehears- 
als six-plus hours a week, 
but we also bond outside 
of practice... sometimes 
even spontaneously 
break[ing] out into songs 
of perfect harmony at 
any given moment. We 
are very excited about 
our upcoming concert 
and can't wait to show 
our friends and family 
what we’ve been work- 
ing on all semester.” 

Following the per- 
formance by the Sirens, 
the JHU Octopodes, the 
oldest co-ed a cappella 
group on campus, will 
be holding its fall concert 
at 8:30 p.m in the same 
location. Admission is 
free, and the event is co- 
sponsored by the JHU 
Red Cross, which will be 
collecting donations and 
providing pizza before 
the concert. The Octopo- 
des will be performing 
some of the latest hits 
by Ed Sheeran, Sia and 
Maroon 5, among others, 
and will include a spe- 
cial guest performance 
by the Georgetown 
Phantoms. 
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Reading Period activities hope to entertain stressed students 


Also on Friday, the 
Buttered Niblets, the 
only on-campus Improv 
comedy troupe, will be 
performing in the Arel- 
lano Theater at 8 p.m. A 
nationally-ranked com- 
edy group, the Buttered 
Niblets have a night of 
fun prepared for their au- 
dience members. Tickets 
will be sold at the door 
for $1, and the perfor- 
mance includes a special 
guest group from Dart- 
mouth College. 

In addition to music 
and theater events, there 
are also intellectually 
engaging events taking 
place on Friday evening. 
The JHU Program in Rac- 
ism, Immigration and 
Citizenship is hosting a 
holiday roundtable dis- 
cussion called “Living 
‘Hopkins’ in Baltimore, 
An Immigrant City.” The 
panel will begin at 4 p.m. 
in the Sherwood Room of 
Levering Hall and will 
be catered by Blacksauce 
Kitchen. 

“The Program in Rac- 


ism, Immigration and 
Citizenship invites Hop- 
kins students to par- 


ticipate in an informal 
roundtable discussion on 
the intersections of race, 
migration and citizen- 
ship in Baltimore city,” 
senior Lindsey Sanborn 
said. “We will engage 
with a range of ques- 
tions, including how we 
use the diverse spaces of 
Baltimore and how the 
Homewood campus fits 
into Baltimore’s fabric.” 


On Saturday, Adore-_ 


mus, a Christian a cap- 
pella group, will be hold- 
ing its winter concert 
“Through It All” at 7 p.m. 


in the JHU Interfaith Cen- 
ter. This performance will 
feature songs by Hillsong, 
Francesa Battistelli, Jars of 
Clay, Sufjan Stevens and 
many other artists. 

The Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra (HSO) 
will also hold its winter 
concert on Saturday at 
8:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
The concert will feature 
Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in E minor, op. 
64; Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet Overture—Fan- 
tasy; and Bernstein’s Sym- 
phonic Dances from West 
Side Story, among others. 

“It’s such an incred- 
ible experience to share 
this [performance] with 
undergraduates _—_ study- 
ing about the humanities 
and music,” conductor Jed 
Gaylin said. “It’s truly in- 
credible to have the best 
example of those human- 
istic studies come alive in 
sound.” 

The JHU All-Nighters, 
the only all-male a cap- 
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COURTESY OF AMALIA AMBURN 
The JHU Sirens, who will hold a Reading Period event, performed at Harmonies for Hope on Nov. 7. 


pella group on campus, 
will also be holding its 
winter “Mad Scientist” 
concert. Beginning at at 
8:30 p.m. in the Bloom- 
berg Auditorium, the 
All-Nighters have pre- 
pared a night of music 
sung by Hopkins’s very 
own men in vests. 

There will also be a 
Jazz Concert, featuring 
Alan Ferber Nonet, at the 
Johns Hopkins Club on 
Saturday. The jazz series 
has two sets, with each 
performance beginning at 
8:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m., 
respectively. 

The JHU Notes of 
Ranvier, a new co-ed 
community service a 
cappella group, will 
hold its first official fall 
concert called “Notes 
Turn 1.” The concert will 
be held at 7 p.m. in the 
Bloomberg Auditorium 
and will feature songs 
by Ingrid Michaelson, 
Sia, Cash Cash, Justin 


Timberlake and many - 


more. Admission is free, 
but the group will be 
accepting donations to 
the Johns Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s Center. 

“IThe Notes of Ran- 
vier] are doing things a 
little bit differently for 
our first birthday,” sopho- 
more Madison Archard 
said. “Instead of receiv- 
ing gifts, we thought we 
would give a few away. 
There will be a raffle for 
Chipotle gift cards, with 
all of the proceeds go- 
ing to the Johns Hop- 
kins Children’s Hospital. 
There’s no better way to 
kick off reading period 
than coming to our ding- 
ing, swinging first birth- 
day bash.” 

At the end of Reading 
Period, on Dec. 9, the Of- 
fice of Residential Life will 
present “Midnight Break- 
fast, Karaoke and Make 
Your Own Snow Globe.” 
This event will take place 
at the Fresh Food Café 
from 11 p.m. a.m. 


As the fall 2014 semester approaches its conclusion, the JHU Undergraduate Academic Ethics Board 
would like to remind you of your responsibility for upholding our proud institution’s reputation for 
academic excellence and integrity. While there is no doubt that the academic rigor of JHU produces 
challenges, it is the expectation of the faculty and administration that the student body rise to meet these 
challenges through honest work of pea thought. There is never an instance creme ade 
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Announcing the 2015 
Betty and Edgar 
OLLECTING sweren Student Book 


Collecting Contest: 


Enter the Betty and Edgar Sweren Student Book 
Collecting Contest, and win up to $1,000 for your book 
collection! 
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Taylor Swift stuns The Barber of Seville: Bugs Bunny edition 
Spotify users 
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COURTESY OF RONALD WOAN VIA FLICKR | 
Swift's album 7989 is the first to have gone platinum in 2014. 


ove her or hate 

her, Taylor 

Swift can sell 

an album, with 

1.287. = million 
copies of her latest album 
1989 sold in the first week 
of its release — in other 
words, two albums were 
sold every second of that 
week-long period. 1989 
was also the first album to 
go platinum for 2014. (The 
only other album to sell 
one million units this year 
was the Frozen soundtrack, 
but that was released in 
2013.) Besides that, Swift’s 
whole discography has 
gone platinum, with her 
last three releases, 2010's 
Speak Now, 2012's Red and 
2014’s 1989, selling a mil- 
lion copies in their first re- 
spective weeks. 

In addition to these 
types of sales, which 
rarely seem to happen 
now within the music 
industry, Swift, after de- 


claring 
in a Wall 
Street 
0) Ute 
nal op/ 
ed piece 
that musicians should 


not undervalue their art, 
removed her entire mu- 
sic library from Spotify. 
This naturally sparked a 
lot of dialogue concern- 
ing royalties with artists 
in terms of music stream- 
ing sites and the state of 
music sales. 

In regards to industry- 
wide sales, things are not 
looking too promising 
with the sales of physi- 
cal albums on the decline 
since 2001. Meanwhile, 
digital downloads, while 
on the rise since 2004, have 


finally followed in decline, , 


in particular with sales 
on Apple’s iTunes store, 
which have decreased by 
13 percent since 2001. 

The trend has shown 
that listeners have moved 
toward streaming  ser- 
vices, like Spotify and 
Pandora (one could even 
add Youtube). However, 
as stated time and time 
again, they do not gener- 
ate as much money for 
artists and labels as al- 
bum sales (Youtube prob- 
ably has the worst per- 
stream basis out of any of 
the services). 

While one can spend 
hours debating whether 
Swift’s intentions were 
honest or not, the fact re- 
mains that whatever she 
does will not have much of 
an effect on any other art- 
ist (or really any of the art- 
ists I do not shut up about 
in this column), consider- 
ing that no other artist tru- 
ly has the pull that Taylor 
Swift has (sorry Beyoncé 
fans, but she hasn’t sold 
a million copies of any 
of her albums in a week). 
However, taking into ac- 


‘count what Swift wrote, — 


Alex Hurowitz 
Music Rx 


like the old Soundcloud, 


_ will just diminish the roy-— 
-alties artists get in a very _ 
poor attempt to achieve a 
F larger audience, 


This is not a simple | 
question, nor does it have 
a simple solution, but one | 
thing it will require is for 
the labels to stop being re- | 
actionary and to become a | 
part of the change and ac- | 
cept the reality of the mu- 
sic industry today. 

Instead of having | 
threatened to sue sites 
like Soundcloud or Spo- 
tify over licensing agree- | 
ments and royalties, the 
labels should have been 
in charge of developing 
the technology to sell and | 
stream music. Since they 
messed up that opportu- 
nity, though, they should 
work together with their | 
artists to create regula- | 
tions and standards to pre- 
vent unfair compensation | 
with these new services. 

For example, instead 
of having the major labels 
pressure Soundcloud into 
becoming a stream service 
with ads (a.k.a. another 
Spotify), why 
did they not 
work to inte- 
grate more of 
an external 
online music | 
store with it, instead of the | 
small presence of mini- | 
URLs and quick links to 
iTunes and other music 
stores? Considering the 
success of sites like Band- 
camp, which combine mu- 
sic stteaming with a rather 
comprehensive online 
music store controlled di- 
rectly by the artist or label, 
why shouldn't the other 
music stream sites try to 
strive forthat? = 

Why don’t the labels 
set that standard? Other- 
wise, the cycle will con- 
tinue: Once Soundcloud 
becomes a site full of ads 
and a slave to the major 
labels’ demands, someone 
will come along and make 
a site and service just 


which the labels will 
eventually threaten again. 
In the meanwhile, sites 
like Spotify need to find 
ways to improve artist 
compensation so that they 
do not alienate and further 
anger the very people who 
provide their business 
with music. This does not 
include the recent deal that 
‘Merlin, the global rights 
agency for a large number 
of indie labels (4AD, Mata- 
dor, Domino, etc.), made 
with Pandora, in which 
Pandora will make their 
Internet radio algorithm 
to play artists associated 
with Merlin more while 
getting lower royalties. 
This is eerily similar 
to payola, a practice that 
was banned in the 1960s 
in which labels would 
pay radio stations to play 
certain racks in order to 
gain more popularity and 
sales. If Pandora goes on 
to make more deals like 
this with other labels, it 


ver Thanks- 

£1 Vena 

break, I was 

extremely 

fortunate to 
be invited by a friend to 
the Metropolitan Opera. 
The production was Ros- 
sini’s The Barber of Seville (II 
Barbiere di Siviglia), his most 
popular opera, which has 
many recognizable tunes. 
Besides the Viking lady 
with the horns and the 
long blonde braids, Figaro, 
the barber himself, is to 
me the most recognizable 
character in any opera. The 


wa) | Barber of Seville, however, 


was about Count Alma- 
viva’s courtship of Rosina 
with the help 
of Figaro. Not 


Elizabeth 


parents always joked that 
if | ever wrote a paper on 
Moby Dick that I would 
accidentally mention the 
old near-sighted man 
who sailed the open seas. 

My mom especially 
loves Mr. Magoo. She 
wonders every year, 
aghast, why there is no 
Mr. Magoo float in the 
Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade. I tell her, 
maybe next year. 

Mr. Quincy Magoo 
often adds flair to the 
characters he portrays or 
stories he narrates. He 
is very versatile. One of 
his best is A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream where he 
plays Puck. 
But our fam- 


only was it a ily favorite 
comedy, but Sh d has got to be 
it was in Ital- Mr. Magoo’s 
ian. I loved it. erwoo Christmas 
In order . Carol, where 
to keep the My Favorite he plays 
memory of Epeme zien 
the show h ' Scrooge. 
fresh in my i INGS In all of 
mind, when these spe- 


I got home I did what any 
college student would do 
when she comes home 
from the opera: imme- 
diately watch the Bugs 
Bunny version. 

My family loves car- 
toons, and, in particular, 
animated versions of the 
classics. We used to watch 
the Mr. Magoo adapted 
classics from the 1964 
series The Famous Adden- 
tures of Mr. Magoo. My 


cials, Mr. Magoo is an actor 
who starts off in his dress- 
ing room and is about to 
perform in a show within 
a show. Bugs Bunny is also 
an actor in The Rabbit of Se- 
ville. While being hunted 
by Elmer Fudd, Bugs Bun- 
ny takes refuge in the stage 
door of an outdoor opera 
house. Elmer follows him 
and finds himself on stage 
watching Bugs Bunny play 
all of the characters, in- 


Is Adderall ethical or 


ave a friend who is 
not diagnosed with 
any mental disorders, 
but routinely takes 
Adderall to help him 
study. Is this unethical? 


Ignoring the means of 
acquiring this drug, which 
Im sure present many 
ethical issues of their own, 
the question to focus on 
is whether it is unethical 
to take a performance en- 
hancing drug in relation 


to academics. The problem | 


with using these drugs 
is that they create an un- 
equal playing field. Your 
academic record should 
reflect the work you put in 
and your intelligence, not 
your ability to obtain Ad- 
derall or other expensive 
and regulated drugs. 
However, there are 
many other unequal play- 
ing fields in academics. 
Students with more money 
hire private tutors, or con- 
sult expensive books that 
provide additional help 
in courses. People whose 
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parents work in the field 
ask them for help, and no- 
body calls this out as bad 
behavior. The use of drugs 
is also not unprecedented 
— who hasn't chugged a 


_couple Red Bulls in the 


cluding Figaro and Rosina, 
in the opera and singing 
to beat the band. He went 
off-script and sang his own 
words to the famous score, 
but that doesn’t matter. 
What a chameleon. What 
wit. Is there anything that 
rabbit can’t do? 

My love of adaptations 
has persisted to this day. I 
loved all the Shakespeare 
movies like Ten Things I 
Hate About You and She's 
the Man. In high school, 
I would adapt Latin and 
Greek plays into modern 
settings. I think my fa- 
vorite was Sophocles’ Oe- 
dipus Tyrannus, which my 
friends and I updated. We 
performed it in a contest 
for the New York Classi- 


cal Club and won second 
place. A close second was 
our version of the Judg- 
ment of Paris set on the 
Jersey Shore (excuse the 
dated reference). These 
stories can be adapted be- 
cause they get at the fun- 
damentals of the human 
condition. We can relate 
to these characters and 
their feelings. 

I am so thankful that 
I was able to see this pro- 
duction at such a beauti- 
ful space. Thanks to Bugs 
Bunny, I will never forget 
how much I love the story 
of the Barber/Rabbit of 
Seville. Next on my list 
is the Woody the Wood- 
pecker version. I bet it 
won't disappoint. 
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The Metropolitan was the perfect theater for 7he Barber of Seville. 


an unfair ee 


My biology cee 
attendance via “clickers.” 
Of course many ait give 
their clicker to their friends 
to bring to class to get credit 
for being present in class. 
| fg like this is wrong, but 


middle of an how come? 
all-nighter? 

In a perfect 1 h The mys- 
world, the ac al tery of how 
classroom 100 ~— clicker 


would be 
a___ perfectly 


Paine Sabin: 


oe ee 


level playin Be ‘n 
field, but in Th G P di ne ft U | when hall 
reality t 5 is half em 

is an impos- Truth has finally 
sibility. been solved! 


But just because it is 
impossible doesn’t mean 
that we have to settle 
for a grim reality where 
the students who have 
the most connections 
and cash to drop get the 
highest grades. Adderall 
infers an advantage via 
abilities that are not re- 
lated to the field that it 
improves. Ethics should 
strive for equality, not 
settle for inequity. 


Alright Kill feck marry Ron 
Harry Hermione 
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Hey you know Philip?! 
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Well, not really. Every pro- 
fessor who assigns some 
credit to attendance knows 
that some students are re- 
ceiving credit while com- 
fortably in bed. However, 
the professor’s knowledge 
that some people will be 
credited despite not being 
there does not excuse the 
deceit that receiving that 
credit entails. 

When the syllabus is 
created with a portion for 


— has some intrinsic 
value beyond merely pre- 
paring you for tests and 
homework, and they are 
assigning this value to a 
portion of the grade. 

When you skip class 
and give your friend 
your clicker, you are re- 
ceiving credit for this 
work without doing it. 
Just as if you turned in 
a homework assignment 
without actually doing 
it. So skip class all you 
want, but be prepared to 
accept the consequences 
of your actions. 


In this column I will at- 
tempt to answer ethical 
questions that you, the read- 
ers, email me. You can direct 
your questions to ethics@ 
jhunewsletter.com. I am in 
no way an expert on ethics, 
but I enjoy thinking and talk- 
ing about it, and I'll do my 
best to answer your ques- 
tions in a reasonable and 
straightforward manner. 


Just made some fried jeele) 8) 
for dinner! You want some? 
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MSE, where are the 
women speakers? 


Ww hile ago | 

was talking 

to a friend 

of mine who 

was then on 
the board of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium 
(MSE) about why they 
bring in so few women as 
speakers. He — note here 
that he’s a man — told 
me there weren’t as many 
women to invite to speak, 
which I promptly told 
him was a dumb excuse. 
There are plenty of suc- 
cessful women out there, 
even if there are more 
men available. Then he 
argued that women cost 


men have to 


support 
financially ‘and 
otherwise, and there- 
fore should have jobs of 
higher status and high- 
er pay. When you only 


women, 


hear great success sto- 
ries from men, it gets a 
girl feeling like she can 
never have that kind of 


success. 


That’s exactly what's 
happening here at Hop- 
kins. One of the most 


popular - institutions at 
this school, MSE, is ne- 
glecting to represent 
women. Young women 
here are being denied a 
crucial chance to see role 


more to have at events, models who look like 
citing Hillary them, who 
Clinton and e face similar 
Oprah, two Julia struggles as 
speakers who them and 


obviously 
would cost 
a fortune. 
Anyway, 
shouldn't 
we only pay 
a woman 77 percent of 
what we pay a man to 
speak? Just kidding. 

All jokes aside, MSE 
has a serious problem. 
Every year they bring in 
a list of great male speak- 
ers, and there’s always 
one token woman to bal- 
ance it out. In 2013, the 
only woman was mar- 
ried to the man who 
was speaking with her! I 
mean, come on, seriously? 
It is important for us as 
students to be able to hear 
successful women speak. 

But wait, let me take 
a step back for a sec- 
ond. Why is it impor- 
tant to bring in women 
to. speak? There’s 
yery simple reason: rep- 
resentation. Yes, women 
are finally CEOs of com- 
panies, best-selling au- 
thors, etc. But it means a 
whole lot less for women 
to succeed in all of these 
fields if they aren't visi- 
ble to the public, particu- 
larly to young girls. 

When I was younger, 
there were certain pro- 
fessions I didn’t even 
consider, simply because 
I didn’t think that wom- 
en could do those things. 
Part of it is language: 
policeman, mailman, etc. 
Another part of it is vis- 
ibility. When all you're 
exposed to is the same 
image of a certain kind 
of professional woman, 
it gets you thinking that 
there’s nothing else for 
you. When every kids 
book you read portrays 
women as damsels who 
need rescuing, that 
enforces the idea that 
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who could in- 
spire them to 
careers they 
hadn't previ- 
ously consid- 


ered. 
What MSE does isn’t 
unique here, though. 


Look at the administra- 
tion. Until the hiring of 
Terry Martinez, Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels 
had made a problematic 


pattern of hiring almost | 


all white men to lead the 
University. Where’s the 
diversity? As a student, I 
want to feel represented 
by the administration 
that runs this campus. 
Unfortunately, Hop- 
kins is seriously lacking 
a conscious and inten- 
tional effort to represent 
the student body’s di- 
versity. While I admire 
what the administration 
has done to put inplace 
LGBTQ resources and 
even establish an LG- 


BTQ Center on campus, | 
I wish those sorts of re- | 


sources existed for other 


marginalized groups of | 


students. , Where’s_ the 
women’s center that ad- 
ministrators have been 


talking about since I ar- | 


rived on campus? As 


far as I can see, we’re no | 
closer to having a wom- | 


en’s center than we are 

to having an all-women 

lineup for MSE 2015. 
Visibility is important. 


Safe spaces are absolutely 


necessary. An adminis- 
tration that reflects the 
student body is crucial. 
Women have come so 
far in so many ways, but 
there’s still a very long 


way to go. Come on, Hop- | 


kins. Lets hear it for the 
girls and start represent- 
ing the 50 percent of the 
student body currently 
being neglected. 
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The importance of peacelul solitude 


A9 


Take the time to reflect with just yourself, and you might be surprised with what happens 


hen I 


young- 

er, and 

teachers 
or summer camp instruc- 
tors or various adults- 
trying-to-relate would 
ask me what my favorite 
animal was, I would say 
“the human being.” They 
would say that 
what they’d meant. 

I wasn’t a smart aleck 
and I wasn’t an animal 
hater; genuinely, non- 
sarcastically, my favorite 
animal really was — and 
is — the human being. 
It’s funny, but not at all 
uncommon. We are so- 
ciable creatures, and so 
just like little-naive-kid- 
me professed, a lot of us 
love good ol’ Homo sapi- 
ens more than anything 
else. 

Being in college, it’s 
hard not to find that so- 
ciable niche. They say 
it’s an extrovert’s world, 
and it really is. You need 
to talk to get ahead in 
classes. Ninety percent 
of this student body has 
a’ roommate, and _ that’s 
not to mention the sim- 
ple fact that you can’t go 
anywhere without run- 
ning into someone you're 
at least vaguely familiar 
with. By all intents and 
purposes, I’m an extrovert 
at her prime, a fish firmly 
placed in a cushy bed. of 
water. 

Yet it’s not entirely that 
simple. This past weekend, 
I — like many other Hop- 
kins students — ventured 
back home,. tothe vastly 
underrated land that is 
Delaware. It was weird. 
Lovely, yes, but weird. 

My mom picked me 
up from the train station 
on a Friday at 5 p.m. and 
took me straight to hot 
yoga, something decid- 


wasn't 


lying on the floor, detox- 
ing myself into oblivion, 
I stumbled unsettlingly 
into existential — crisis 
mode. 

My mind was swim- 
ming with questions. 
What is the purpose of 
my life? Will I ever cre- 
ate anything worthwhile? 
It was deep and anxious 
and way, way too depress- 
ing for the Thanksgiving 
break bliss I'd planned 
for myself. But I’m kind of 
glad it happened. 

After yoga, I recounted 
the awkward tale. 

“Mom, I just had an 
existential crisis.” I was 
certainly lucky that we’re 
close and_that she’s _non- 


judgmental to a fault. 


Though I’d been freaked 
out and lonely, those five 


minutes of panicked mus- 


ings inspired 15 minutes 
of comfortable, thought- 
ful mother-daughter con- 
versation. 


edly and ene ae And 
gloriously anteteear 
spel Lillian Kairis s%: 
my mom : ; ours o 
something HOPKINS in Prose stisn 
wonder- ° on video 
fully @ndPictures chat, 
home-ish. ; recon- 
It was re- necting 


| laxing and distressing 
and brought back all the 
mellower feelings that 
yoga at home with my 
mom used to inspire, but 
it was... Well, it was jar- 
ring. 
Different. Lonely. 

I can’t describe ex- 
| actly what happened, but 
| somehow, a few seconds 
| into savasana, as I was 
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with high school friends I 
hadn't talked solidly with 
for ages. 

And then, beyond that, 
almost every night, pre- 
cious minutes spent writ- 
ing little reflective notes 
before I fell asleep. My 
existential crisis inspired 
something beautiful. 

It may be an extrovert’s 
world, but solitude is so, 
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COURTESY OF GRAND VELAS RIVIERA MAYA VIA FLICKR 
The peace of solitude is essential, whether you find it doing hot yoga or in your room listening to music. 


so important. Even the 
most people-loving in- 
dividuals, those like me 
who claim the human be- 
ing as their favorite ani- 
mal, need some time spent 


so much that we can’t 
spend a single second 
without accompaniment; 
when we, say, can’t even 
go to the bathroom with- 
out our phones (guilty as 


alone. Research shows charged). We do ourselves 
dozens of benefits for an injustice because we 
“me” time miss the op- 
— from portunity 
improving 5 to just be a 
memory. (0) People these: daysn ros 

boosting . ; It’s a hec- 
self-esteem. fear loneliness tic world 
nee ae more than almost Ris pe 
a d oles- anything, myself sometimes 
cents even ; 5 it can be 


reported 
increased 
well-being 
after __ they 
spent time |. 

alone, despite the fact 
that they may not de- 
scribe solitude itself as 
particularly “positive” 
or “fun.” And I get that. 
I would not call my Yoga 
Existential Crisis of 
Thanksgiving 2014, like, 
“the best time of my life! 
Oh yeah! Can’t wait to do 
that again!” But it was 
worth it. 

Because of my random 
existentialism, I got closer 
to the people around me, 
I self-analyzed, and I got 
some of the best creative 
ideas I'd had in a while. 
People these days fear 
loneliness more than al- 
most anything, myself 
included, and it’s under- 
standable. 

It’s understandable to 
want to surround your- 
self with love and appre- 
ciation, but I think we do 
ourselves a serious injus- 
tice when we fear solitude 


included, and it’s 
understandable. 


overwhelm- 
ing. Go- 
ing home 
for break, 

* you're sud- 
denly not (pleasantly!) 
swarmed with 5,000 peers 
every second of your life, 
and that’s a serious ad- 
justment. Then, when you 
return — that’s an adjust- 
ment, too. 

But with my not-so- 
terrible moment of exis- 
tentialism at the back of 
my mind, I think it’s wise 
to separate ourselves from 
this social world every so 
often. 

Whether with yoga 
or reading for pleasure 
or Netflix or even just 
a solo trip to the bath- 
room, sure — it helps 
to be alone. You reflect 
and recharge, and hey, 
maybe even find your- 
self divinely, creatively 
inspired, busting out 
the next great Ameri- 
can novel or Hollywood 
screenplay. When _ that 
happens, put me in thé 
credits. You’re welcome. 
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For salety of all, BIT must be mandatory 


In the fall of 2013, the University in- 
stituted an interactive, student-facilitat- 
ed program called Bystander Interven- 
tion Training (BIT) designed to teach 
students, staff and faculty about sexual 
assault, abusive relationships and rape 
culture and to give them tools to pre- 
vent gender violence on campus. The 
general consensus on campus is that 
BIT is a well-put together program and 
that it is extremely informative, and 
the Editorial Board agrees with the im- 
mense value that this program holds. 

At the moment, there are require- 
ments for athletic teams, sororities and 
IFC fraternities to complete BIT; how- 
ever, we believe that BIT should be 
made mandatory for all students. We 
believe that, as members of the Hop- 
kins community, the student body has 
the responsibility to hold each other ac- 
countable for all of our actions and to 
have the knowledge of when and how 
to intervene when it is necessary. This 
training cannot be voluntary to stu- 
dents. The students who would sign 
up for voluntary training would likely 
be those who are already familiar with 
the issues, and those who are not even 
aware of the basic concepts approached 
in the trainings would not be reached. 
In order to make this campus safe for 
everyone, BIT needs to be mandated. 

As such, we strongly believe that 
BIT should be made part of the new 
student orientation program. Current 
freshmen receive sexual assault aware- 
ness education in the form of Sex Sig- 
nals, a skit-based program that relies 
heavily on humor. While Sex Signals 
may be entertaining for some in the 
audience, the light-hearted approach 
at times makes a mockery out of the 
gravity of sexual violence. In contrast, 
the Bystander Intervention Training 
utilizes a much more serious and prag- 
matic approach to education, while its 
interactive components ensure that the 
participants remain engaged. 

However, the Editorial Board also 
thinks that all current students, regard- 
less of year, should participate in the 
program as soon as logistically pos- 
sible. We suggest that frequent training 
sessions be held in the spring semester 

-and that students must attend a session 
in order that a one-day ISIS hold on fall 
semester class registration be lifted. 
Some students might view the five- 
hour mandatory training as an annoy- 
ance, but we believe that BIT is worth 
everyone's time. We understand that 


most students already lead a busy life; 
it is our hope, however, that by putting 
a registration hold in place until BIT has 
been completed, students would have 
more incentive to make time in their al- 
ready packed schedules. 

We recognize the logistical con- 
cerns there might be if we were to push 
through a mandatory training for all 
Homewood students. However, lim- 
iting factors can be easily overcome. 
For example, the University could hold 
weekly sessions in the next semester so 
that all undergraduate students would 
have an opportunity to participate in 
this wholly necessary program. 

While BIT is already a great pro- 
gram, the Editorial Board does have 
several suggestions. 

First, to improve the strength of the 
program, we suggest that the Univer- 
sity bring in professionals to conduct 
part of the training. We praise the ef- 
fort student facilitators have made in 
the previous training sessions, and we 
think that the interactive components 
of the program should remain student- 
led. However, having the informative 
components, taught by professionals 
will be more effective, and if trainers 
from outside the University need to 
be hired on an interim basis, or if new 
full- or part-time staff needs to be add- 
ed to CHEW to make this feasible, we 
believe that this is a justifiable expense 
that the University should budget for. 

Second, the Editorial Board pro- 
poses the inclusion of an ongoing 
component to BIT. We would like to 
see follow-up programs after the ini- 
tial training, including but not limited 
to guest speakers speaking on sexual 
assault awareness and more in-depth 
training on bystander intervention. 
Unlike the initial training, however, 
we think that the ongoing component 
should be voluntary. The Editorial 
Board believes that the initial training 
would serve to generate a necessary 
baseline of campus awareness on mat- 
ters of sexual violence, and the ongo- 
ing component would serve to deepen 
participating students’ understanding 
and improve their capacity for action 
in the case of a real incident. 

Overall, the Editorial Board thinks 
that Bystander Intervention Training 
is a successful program with tremen- 
dous potential. We lend our full sup- 
port to any future initiatives of the 
program. and we look forward to see- 
ing its expansion. 
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UN agencies are effective, valuable 


Dear Editor, 


Your campus hosted 
a fine conference on the 
United Nations’ newly 
proposed Sustainable De- 
velopment Goals wonder- 
fully keynoted by Senator 
Cardin and former Mayor 
Schmoke. 

“Arafat” gave your 
story (“UN discusses new 
development goals,” Nov. 
13, 2014, online comment) 
a strange response say- 
ing: “There isn’t a single 
UN agency that has done 
a lick of good.” 

Having been senior ad- 
visor to four parts of the 
UN, I’m also a critic. The 
UN can do better, build- 
ing on a base of solid 

ievement: 


~~ 


“ UNICEF, over 
the last few decades, has 
led to saving the lives 
of 60 million children... 
a larger number than 
all the people killed in 
World War II; 

° UN  Peacekeep- 
ing has expanded 10-fold 
since the end of the Cold 
War helping to reduce 
deaths by warfare by 90 
percent; 

° The UN’s human 
rights work has been un- 
even, but no one denies 
those rights are now a 
global expectation; and 

° Every day UN 
agencies help assure re- 
liable international avia- 
tion and shipping, inter- 
national postal services, 


world weather forecast-— 


qx 


ing, climate change 


tracking, ete. 


The Millennium De- 
velopment Goals have 
been a huge success in 
poverty reduction and 
better primary education 
and health. The UN’s 
role is clear in human- 
ity’s making more prog- 
ress in the last genera- 
tion than at any time in 
history. 

Hey, “Arafat,” come 
out and see the world 
for what it is: achieving a 
better life, with the UN as 
an ally. 


Robert J. Berg 

Member, United Nations 
Association of the Na- 
tional Capital Area 
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BY WILL MARCUS 


Our grandparents got their 
news from the radio, our par- 
ents got their news from TV sta- 
tions and we get our news from 
BuzzFeed (which is actually 
a somewhat respectable news 
source). While this may be a 
huge oversimplification of how 
different generations stayed 
informed, there are some pro- 
found changes coming to the po- 
litical landscape of this country. 

When radio was the primary 
news source, there were only a 
handful of popular nationally 
syndicated stations. As a result, 
news tended to be more objec- 


tive and unbiased — a report of 


the facts that most Americans 
received at the same time every 
day. And as a result, the aver- 
age American on the street was 
far freer to formulate his or her 
own opinion based solely on the 


objective reality of the times. If 


everyone gets the same news 
from the same places at the 
same time, then healthy clashes 
of opinion are inevitable. 

Once television became a 


national phenomenon in the 
1950s, Americans still only had 
a few sources of news: ABC, 


CBS and NBC. As time went on, 


’ 


however, more stations began 


to broadcasf, and all of them be- 
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America needs real political discourse |Sexist children’s book 
draws justifiable rage 


gan to cater to their individual 
audiences through airing an in- 
creasing amount of “opinion” 
content. As time went on, the 
proportion of “opinion” con- 
tent to actual news on television 
increased significantly. It also 
grew increasingly _ stratified. 
Moderate news stations were 
simply not as profitable as those 
that lauded extreme opinions. It 
was sink or swim and to swim 
they had to spin. So the Ameri- 
can public began to grow loyal 
to the station that best catered 
to their views. This process has 
only continued since 1960s — 
our modern day Fox News and 
MSNBC didn't exactly reinvent 
the wheel; they each just spun 
it two different directions faster 
than anyone else had before. 

The problem with such a bi- 
polar news landscape is that it 
causes a sounding room effect 
— people only listen and watch 
what they agree with. As time 
passed these sounding rooms 
have only increased in number, 
and the views expressed inside 
have only increased in ampli- 
tude. As we pick our preferred 
sounding rooms and let the ex- 
treme opinions (and ad money 
they bring in) polarize our own 
beliefs, the truth gets lost some- 
where in the process, and our 
minds begin to close. 


Hopkins theater needs space 
for existing talent to grow 


BY CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


For a school so famous for its 


academics, Hopkins has a sur- 
prising amount of theater talent 
among its student body. There 
is a show (sometimes more) pér- 
formed practically every week- 
end, with groups performing 
original works from improvisa- 
tion comedy to theater classics. 
The theater scene truly does ca- 
ter to all sorts of thespian pal- 
ates. And yet, Hopkins theater 
leaves a lot to be desired. 
Contrary to popular belief, 


there are only two theaters’ 


available to theater groups on 
campus: the Swirnow The- 
ater in Mattin Center and the 
Arellano Theater in Levering. 
Swirnow is a black box the- 
ater, which means the ceiling 
is the only place we can do 
any rigging. Unfortunately, 
the ceiling space is designed 
for people under five feet tall, 
so implementing any dynamic 
spot light during a show is 
virtually impossible. While a 
black box theater is perfect for 
minimalistic performances, it 
cannot support any large-scale 
production. 

The other option is the Arel- 
lano Theater. Arellano has twice 
as many seats as Swirnow, but it 
is more like a lecture hall than 
a proper theater. Because of the 
way Arellano was designed, we 
cannot hang any curtains and, 


unfortunately, if we need to 


move large set pieces on to the 
‘stage we have to either open a 
door in the middle of the stage 
and let everyone see what is 
happening in the backstage 
area or we could do some clev- 
er gymnastics and hope that 
we could somehow maneuver 
the furniture past the tiny side 
doors. The only place where 
large-scale productions could 
be attempted is in Shriver Hall, 
but then again, theater groups 
are not allowed to put on per- 
formances in Shriver. 

Aside from the lack of per- 
formance space, Hopkins also 
lacks the essential supportive 
environment to nurture devel- 
oping talents. Even though we 
have a fairly vibrant theater 
scene on campus, no matter 
which show you go to, it’s al- 
ways the same audience. It is 
not through a lack of marketing 

that we do not have a diverse 
enough audience, but rather the 


ae 


Cs 


fact that few students actually 
care enough to attend perfor- 
mances. As sad as it is to say, it 
is not uncommon to find more 


people in Brody on a Friday | voices. 


night than in the audien: 
show’s closing night. 

The number of active theater 
kids on campus is also unfor- 
tunately limited. Whether it 
be the Barnstormers, Buttered 
Niblets, DBH, Rocky Horror or 
Witness Theatre, at least half of 
the cast performs with another 
group on a routine basis. The 
problem for technical theater is 
even more apparent: We are so 
short-handed that it is always 
the same group of people! Some 
would say this just goes to show 
our passion for theater. But even 
though that is true, we would 
love for other people to join us. 
Having a tight-knit commu- 
nity of performers is not a bad 
thing at all, but a few fresh faces 
would not be amiss. 

In terms of studying theater 
at Hopkins, most theater stu- 
dents would sing praises about 
our program. John Del Toro, 
an actor and theater minor 
says, “We have excellent teach- 
ers who are dedicated to help- 
ing their students master their 
craft.” 

If you go to ISIS you will 
see that the Theater Arts and 
Studies Program offers a range 
of fascinating courses includ- 
ing Acting and Directing, Play 
Production and Stage Manage- 
ment, and Stagecraft. For stu- 
dents extremely interested in 
Theater Arts, however, Hopkins 
does not offer a theater major. A 
minor in Theater Arts is avail- 
able and is extremely flexible in 
terms of course selections, but 
the lack of a theater major im- 
plies that there is no structured 
curriculum designed solely for 
theater studies. 

The bottom-line is that Hop- 
kins provides a favorable envi- 
ronment for theater talents, but 
there is a need to expand the the- 
ater scene. We need to include 
more people, and -to do so, we 
need more performance space 
and performance opportunities. 
As students, I think we should 
all explore what theater at Hop- 
kins has to offer. 


Carissa Zukowski is a sophomore 
Applied Math and History of Art 
double major from Baltimore. She is 
an Opinions staff writer. 


Sometimes, opinions must 
clash for the truth to emerge. 
This conflict is hard-pressed 
to find when we've all locked 
ourselves inside our preferred 
sounding room filled with only 
those who share our views. 
Unfortunately the Internet has 
presented our generation with 
exponentially more sounding 
rooms to choose from than in 
any other time in history. Even 
if real political debate does 
occur on contemporary news 
shows, it seems to quickly de- 
volve into a shouting match 
where all parties are so dedi- 
cated to expressing their own 
extreme perspectives that they 
do not once pause to consider 
the points of the opposition. It's 
not just the pundits on news 
shows who are guilty of this. 
We all need to start listening to 
each other. 

I believe that many mem- 
bers of the millennial genera- 
tion have grown jaded about 
politics. When the only places 
to get news are loud, polar- 
ized sounding rooms, many 
of us have simply opted out. 
A staggering proportion of my 
friends are completely apa- 
thetic about politics. This is a 
dangerous trend, and I believe 
that the sounding room phe- 
nomenon and its disastrous 
consequences will only grow 
stronger in the future. If we do 
nothing, we will have a gen- 
eration of adults who are either 
totally apathetic or fanatically 
left- or right-wing. Us moder- 
ates already seem to be in the 
minority. The best that any 
millennial can do is two-fold. 
We must not resign ourselves 
to the lazy indolence of politi- 
cal apathy, and we must also 
refuse to let the welcoming 


: ‘in. We 
do what few others want to do: 
Challenge our own opinions as 
much as those of the opposing 
extreme. It is unfortunate that 
the truth is so hard to find in 
the news these days, but it is 
there. We just have to listen to 
both sides to find it. 


Will Marcus is an economics 
and International Studies ma- 
jor from Austin, Texas. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 


BY SHAUN VERMA 


Most people know all too 
well the experience of old age 
and caring for the elderly — it’s 
something that transcends all 
cultures and generations. I’ve 
had the opportunity to analyze 
the last cycle of life through 
sociological and ethical lenses 
during my courses this semes- 
ter. As a child who is privileged 
enough to have all his grand- 
parents alive, lam lucky enough 
to say I have not personally ex- 
perienced the death of a loved 
one. However, aging as a con- 
cept is not solely about “slowly 
dying” but unfortunately in- 
volves a tremendous amount 
of sickness. With grandparents 
who have gone through and are 
currently going through their 
share of caretaking, I know just 
how relatable these concepts 
“and experiences are to others. 
The last cycle of life is tied to 
many different illnesses like 
Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, can- 
cer and loss of hearing or vision 
— thus making it a ubiquitous 
experience in our society. 

Amour (French for “love”) is 
a movie that’s part of the So- 
ciology of Health and Illness 
syllabus. It shows the life of 
a retired octogenarian couple 
as they go through these un- 
fortunate experiences. The 
wife, Anne, has a stroke that 
paralyzes her left side and 
puts her on the road toward 
dementia. Georges, the hus- 
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ur sound- 
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band, becomes his sick wife’s 


BY CHRISTY LEE 


Earlier this fall, a children’s 
book that was originally re- 
leased four years ago stood in 
the spotlight as many readers 
criticized its sexist portrayal 
of women in a_ professional 
environment. Barbie: I Can Be 
A Computer Engineer is an in- 
stallment in the I Can Be series 
starring none other than Barbie 
herself. This sounds like the 
type of book that would em- 


All 


With the exception of editorals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


after four years. However, this 
does not make everything 
okay since it took four years for 
someone to do something even 
though the book had become a 
public issue through blog sites, 
Facebook and other forms of 
social media long before Mat- 
tel stopped selling it. This is just 
one example of Generation Y's 
feminist upsurge. 

Feminists are trying to shake 
the negative connotation as- 
sociated with the title. Many 

still think of 


power young 
girls to engage 
with science 


and technology 
and encourage 
them that any- 
thing is possible 
through hard 
work. Instead 
we see that Barbie is only able 
to be a computer engineer if 
her male friends are there to fix 
all of her mistakes. 

I will not ruin the plot for 
those of you so inclined to 
read the short book, but the 
gist of it is as follows: Barbie, 
computer engineer, thinks of 
an idea for a game about a cute 
puppy. However, she needs 
some of her male friends to 
actually write and run the 
program. Next, Barbie acci- 
dentally crashes her computer 
and spreads a virus to another 
computer, so logically, a pillow 
fight breaks out. Have no fear, 
though, because her male co- 
workers swoop in just in time 
to save the day, while Barbie 
watches from the side. In the 
end Barbie takes all the credit 
for herself. 

What does this book teach 


| girls and boys? It signals to — 


Tees 


girls that they are expected to 
depend on men in the technol- 
ogy industry, and it also shows 
young boys that girls are not 
capable of doing things on their 
own. This book is wrong’ for so 
many reasons, the main reason 
being that the publisher did not 
even hesitate to call the sexist 
message into question before 
mass production occurred. 
Mattel publically apologized 
for its portrayal of Barbie and 
pulled the book from shelves 


caretaker. 

The movie de-romanticizes 
the “caretaking” relationship 
by showing the intricacies of 
everyday life. Georges cares 
for his wife in every respect: 
from cooking to feeding and 
from bathing to cleaning. The 
obvious physical deteriora- 
tion that is brought on by old 
age inflicts emotional duress, 
making care-giving and re- 
ceiving more difficult. 

Throughout the movie the 
experience is shown to take a 
toll on both the husband and the 
wife. Georges struggles with his 
own well-being as a man in his 
80s taking care of his paralyzed 
wife. His physical state declines 
along with his relationship with 
his daughter because of all the 
familial stress he has to deal 
with in such a dismal situation. 
Even his own mental health is 
tested by several moments in 
the movie where he is shown to 
be going a little crazy. 

Anne struggles to take on 
the sick role, exhibiting feel- 
ings of frustration and guilt 
caused by the dependency she 
has on her husband. At some 
points, she snaps at her hus- 
band saying things like “I’m 
not a cripple... You can leave 
me alone for a minute.” By 
maintaining a strong compo- 
sure, Anne tries to retain some 
dignity in their relationship. 
Her personal frustrations con- 
tinue, however, as she strug- 
gles increasingly with the bur- 
den she places on her husband, 


uN 


The writer of this 
children’s book 


should be ashamed. 


feminists as an- 
gry, men-hating 
hippies who do 
not shave, when 
in reality they 
are just normal 
people;who hap- 
pen to believe in 
the equality between men and 
women. The first step toward 
equality is to change the mind- 
set of people and the way they 
view women. What happens on 
Capitol Hill will not matter if 
citizens are not even aware of 
their sexist habits. 

The writer of this children's 
book should be ashamed. 
To think of a story where a 
woman is dependent on men 
in a stereotypical work envi- 
ronment is offensive because 
this was the way in which the 
author views a woman work- 
ing as a computer engineer. 
Society has told us that wom- 
en are not as good at science 
and mathematics as men are. 
This assumption was perpetu- 
ated simply because years and 
years ago, women were not 
granted the same opportuni- 
ties to learn as men, although 
it-had nothing to do with a 
mental capacity tolearn. 

Hopefully this blip in Bar- 
bie’s career as a role model for 
young girls will open the eyes 
of men and women of all ages 
to the gender-based stereotypes 
that surround us, and from this 
awareness we can learn to erad- 
icate meaningless perceived 
differences between sexes. 


Christy Lee is a freshman com- 
puter science major from Hong Kong. 
She is an Opinions staff writer. 


Aging entails much more than you think 


which culminates in a suicide 
attempt. 

Ethically, the sick role and 
the aging process pose impor- 
tant questions about preserv- 
ing individual dignity, au- 
tonomy and well-being. How 
does one maintain dignity 
in the last stages of life when 
one is most vulnerable and de- 
pendent on the people around 
them? How does one make de- 
cisions about one’s life when 
not physically or even mental- 
ly capable of doing so? These 
questions bring up many more 
in-depth discussions about ad- 
vanced directives, euthanasia 
and DNRs. However, the un- 
derlying concepts are what are 
important. 

What moral underpinnings 
should we value over others? 
Should we value self-determi- 
nation, as in cases of matured _ 
cancer where the patient no 
longer has the desire to live? 
Or should we value the fam- 
ily’s choices to preserve life 
and value their desire to enjoy 
the last moments of life with a 
loved one who is suffering from 
dementia? 4 

I've had the amazing op- 
portunity to be able to explore 
some of these questions and 
more, but these are only some 
of the many questions that 
medical professionals, sociolo- 
gists and bioethicists answer 
every day. 


Shaun Verma is a sophomore 
public health major from Atlanta. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Cars and bicycles collide 500 times 
each year in Baltimore. Bike safety is a 
two-way street. Be street smart on your 
bike by stopping for all red lights and 
stop signs, riding with traffic rather than 
against it, and, in general, obeying the 
rules of the road. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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By RACHEL SHAVEL 
Your Weekend Columnist 


There were exactly 
three things I awaited anx- 
iously in the days preced- 
ing Thanksgiving Break. 
The first was to have the 
freedom to drive again. 
The second was the abil- 
ity to shamelessly sport 
tattered sweatpants and 
the third, to cruise with 
my home friends, many of 
whom I hadn’‘t seen since 
we parted ways many 
moons ago in August. 

Upon my arrival home, 
I generously decided to 
make a make a coffee run 
to Wawa, a phenomenal 
convenience store with 
horrible coffee. While I 
was, as anticipated, thor- 
oughly disappointed by 
the quality of my coffee 
(Dunkin’ Donuts is, was 
and forever will be the su- 
perior coffee-maker), I was 
anything but disappoint- 
ed about my incredibly 
liberating driving experi- 
ence. Ecstasy! However, 
my fellow Yardley, Penn. 
residents did not feel 
quite the same way. Hav- 
ing left the good old 215 a 
poor driver, I returned an 
even poorer one. A once 
only occasionally reckless 
driver, I had morphed into 
a monster who, for no ap- 
parent reason, was inca- 


pable of driving any faster 
than ten miles per hour 
below the speed limit and 
for that, I am forever sor- 
ry (especially to you, Mr. 
Priestly). Agony! 

Feeling defeated by 
the rules of the road, I 
changed into a pair of 
offensively baggy black 
sweatpants and get 
this — a navy sweatshirt. 
Ordinarily, this is an of- 
fense that-I would be 
mortified to commit but, 
as I previously stated, I 
was elated to have the 
opportunity to wear hid- 
eous clothing without the 
risk of encountering an- 
other human being, save 
for Papa Shavel. Clad in 
what might have been 
the ugliest outfit in the 
entire universe, I adopted 
a post on the most desir- 
able section of the couch 
and prepared to watch 
season two of The Hills 
in its entirety. Would LC 
recover from her heart- 
break after Jason? Would 
she end up with Brody? 
Why was Spencer’s beard 
such an unnatural color? 
The suspense was kill- 
ing me. I watched the 
pseudo-fictitious lives of 
the characters, mesmer- 
ized (ecstasy!), when, alas, 
my younger brother and 
a large portion of my old 
high school’s basketball 
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A mix ol agony and ecstasy 


team, many of whom I had 
been friendly with in high 
school, emerged from the 
basement. They too had to 
know that black-on-navy 
is one of the worst crimes 
a person can commit, 
comparable to the likes of 
third-degree murder and 
thinking that the Back- 
street Boys are preferable 
to *NSyne (Agony!). 

Two of my three Thanks- 
giving goals had been 
spoiled, and so remained 
one last beacon of hope: 
my homies (Get it? Because 
they’re from home!). While 
many of them had much 
later departure times than 
Hopkins-goers, we rallied 
for Friday night Friends- 
giving and were all incred- 
ibly pleased with both the 
company and the quality 


of our photos, which were | 


all taken from the left side 
of the kitchen sink using 
the timer feature. Were our 
faces pixelated? Yes. But 
were our hearts? Absolute- 
ly not! Definite ecstasy. 

Despite break’s mi- 
nor episodes of agony, it 
served as a reminder of 
how much I have to be 
grateful for, especially 
the Pennsylvania . De- 
partment of Transporta- 
tion for a) giving me a 
license and b) neglecting 
to revoke it. Until next 
time, folks. 
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Behold, the most convenient of convenience stores, a phenomenon centuries old (not really): Wawa! 
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Georgetown Cupcakes boasts a multitude of flavors, from the decadent Chocolate to classic Vegan Carrot. 


(ut of the bubble to G-town 


By ELLEN ASHFORD 
Your Weekend Columnist 


If you're yearning to get 
out of the Hopkins Bubble 
during this winter's read- 
ing period, allow me to 
suggest heading down to 
Georgetown, the cozy, his- 
toric neighborhood where 
you can find your friends 
studying at Georgetown 
University. A mere seven 
dollar train ride away from 
Penn Station, Georgetown 
can offer you a fun variety 
of stores not found at Tow- 
son Mall, an eclectic blend 
of high-end shopping, 
funky bars, and tasty eat- 


| eries in addition to a good 


opportunity to get outside 
and enjoy some outdoor 
entertainment. 

Although the striking 
row houses and casually 
placed designer stores on 
M Street may intimidate 
some who aren't look 
ing to break the bank, 
there are plenty of things 
to do for free in the area. 
Window shopping on the 
main drag of M Street is 
almost as fun as shopping 
it, and the Georgetown 
Waterfront is a center for 
strolling, boasting two 
fountains, a whimsical 
dock-like path near the 
Potomac River and plenty 
of cute bench and park 
like areas. If you're in the 


browsing moad, the high- 
end grocery store Dean 
& Deluca provides both 
warm arms and a wide va- 
riety of glass-bottled spic- 
es that y ou never knew you 
desperately needed until 
you saw them. A foodie’s 
dream and a frugal man’s 
worst nightmare, Dean 
& Deluca provides fresh 
sandwiches and treats to 
purchase alongside the ex- 
quisite olive oils, jams and 
produce. 

For only a few dol- 
lars, you can pick up fa- 
mously delicious coffee 
and treats at Baked & 
Wired between M Street 
and Water Road. And 
for a few dollars more, 
Dumbarton Oaks _pro- 
vides hours of entertain- 
ment. A hidden gem, the 
historic estate is tucked 
away in the residential 
area of Georgetown a few 
blocks above M Street. A 
museum, research library 
and garden, Dumbarton 
Oaks seems too large and 
peaceful to be located so 
close to the frantic crowd 
outside of Georgetown 
Cupcakes. The museum 
and research library are 
free and incredible 
the owner of the estate 
spent a large amount of 
his busy life collecting 
priceless Byzantine and 
pre-Columbian artifacts, 


which are displayed for 
anyone to enjoy. The gar- 
dens themselves are mas- 
sive, 27 acres in total, and 
you could easily spend 
hours wandering among 
the various lush flower 
beds, fountains, precisely 
pruned trees and pools. 

Now if your trip to 
G-town has more finan- 
cial support, there are 
almost endless shops, 
bakeries and restaurants 
to explore. A moderately 
priced lunch or dinner 
option is Farmers Fishers 
Bakers, located on the Wa- 
terfront. A farm-to-plate 
restaurant, Farmers Fish- 
ers Bakers puts immense 
detail into every aspect of 
each dish, which are all 
made from scratch in the 
kitchen. A fun splurge is 
a scratch soda, the loca- 
tion’s handmade sodas 
that taste as fresh as they 
are flavorful. 

If you're going all out, 
the Crab Dip appetizer is 
a must — a smooth dip 
kept on a heated surface, 
the starter comes with 
the most delectable garlic 
breadsticks to dip with. 

So if you’re looking for 
a day or weekend away 
from Baltimore, George- 
town can provide you 
with entertainment for as 
little or as much as you'd 
like to spend. 


Noteworthy rer 


je omar 
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The Octopodes 
Fall Semester A Cappella Concert 
8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Dec.5 
Bloomberg Hall Auditorium: 


The Octopodes present their fall se- 
mester concert, sponsored by Hopkins 
Red Cross, who will be providing free 
pizza before the concert. Come hear the 
Octopodes’ arrangements of latest hits by 
Ed Sheeran, Sia, Maroon 5 and more. The 
Georgetown Phantoms will also make a 
guest appearance. Admission is free! 


Mayor’s Christmas Parade 
| p.m. 
Sunday, Dec. 7 
Poly and Western High Schools 


Come watch the mayor, Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake, lead the annual Balti- 
more Parade, which features floats, mo- 
torcycles, over 100 marching units and 
Santa. The parade is 2.5 miles long and 
starts at Poly and Western High Schools, 
then marches across Cold Spring Lane 
to continue south on Falls Road to 36th 


Street. It will then turn east on 36th and 
end on 37th Street. 
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Buttered Niblets (left) and Hopkins Symphony Orchestra (right) 


ALLNIGHTERSORG 
AllNighters A Cappella (left) and Notes of Ranvier Group (right) 
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Calendar 


12/05 
12/06 


Buttered Niblets Improv Com- 
edy Show (Arellano Theater) 


Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
Shriver Hall) 


AllNighters A Cappella 
Concert Aacllano Theate ye 


12/0 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Baltimore native Ra- 
fael Alvarez, most well- 
known for his time writ- 
ing on _ Baltimore-set 
HBO crime drama series 
The Wire, discussed his 
OWN experiences and 
writing process with 
Hopkins students Tues- 
day evening. Held in 
Mudd 26, this marked the 
third and final install- 
ment of the Baltimore 
Artists Meetup’s (BAM) 
fall event schedule. 

Speaking in the small 
auditorium with only a 
chair on stage, Alvarez 
created an informal, con- 
versational tone while 
addressing his audience. 
Speaking at other venues 
like the Maryland Writ- 
ers Association, Alvarez 
has chosen to emphasize 
writing rather than busi- 
ness in his talks. 

“Tf the first question is 
‘how do I get an agent,’ 
then I’m not interested in 
talking to you,” Alvarez 
said. “But, if the question 
is, ‘I have this character, 
and I can’t stop thinking 
about him or her, and I 
need to get this character 
from here to here,’ that’s 
the conversation that I 
want to have.” 

While attending 
Loyola College, Alvarez 
began writing for City Pa- 
per — only a growing pub- 
lication at the time — and 
also worked for The Balti- 
more Sun’s circulation de- 
partment. He worked his 
way up from circulation, 


eeeand-his-career- writing ar- 


ticles for The Sun spanned 
from 1977 through 2001. 
The Sun has also pub- 
lished two anthologies 
of Alvarez’s journalism: 
Hometown Boy (1999) and 
Storyteller (2001). 
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Writer and Baltimore native Rafael Alvarez sparks a discussion with Hopkins students about his writing. 


“T've got 35 years of 
writing experience. If any 
of that can help you guys 
tell better stories, [that] is 
sort of what it’s all about,” 
Alvarez said. 

Alvarez also notably 
began writing television 
screenplays and work- 
ing with David Simon, 
a former colleague from 
The Sun, on shows set in 
Baltimore like Homicide: 
Life on the Streets and The 
Wire. 

Comprising 60 epi- 
sodes over five seasons, 
The Wire aired on HBO 
on June 2, 2002, and 
ended on March 9, 2008. 
Alvarez contributed 
three teleplays during 
the show’s first three 
seasons and also wrote a 
guide book on the series 
called The Wire: Truth be 
Told. 

Despite continuing to 
write scripts while living 
in Los Angeles, Alvarez 


The Flash displays growth 
(lespite its obvious cliches 


By JULIA DEVARTI 
Managing Editor 


Earlier this fall, The 
CW premiered a new 
superhero series, The 
Flash, which tracks the 
origin story of the titu- 
lar DC Comic character. 
To be sure, the show is 
cheesy, particularly with 
some of its uplifting, the- 
Flash-can-do-anything 
dialogue, but once you 
embrace the somewhat 
clichéd optimism, _ it’s 
also a lot of fun. The writ- 
ers of The Flash stick pret- 


series. Instead, some su- 
pernatural, otherworldly 
force caused his mother’s 


death. The show follows | 


‘Andy Stott releases new album, Faith in Strangers 


this mystery throughout 
the series, although in 
more recent episodes the 
subject has been all but 
dropped. 

Barry’s family strug- 
gles, however, provide 
the necessary setup for 
the show’s supernatu- 
ral plot elements. In the 
pilot, for example, we 
watch as Barry is struck 
by lightning and months 
later wakes up with su- 


ty closely per speed. 
to the origi- With the 
nal story, a of Dr. 
so fans of arrison 
the comics THE FLASH Wells (Tom 
should en- panne 
joy this ad- and his as- 
aptation. | ‘Wstarring: Grant ff Caitlin 
first episode, Gustin, Danielle and Cisco 
we meet {/-anabaker, Candice] (Danielle 
Barry Allen, Patton Panabaker 
layed b , |/Producer: and Carlos 
a Y ||Greg Berlanti, say pale 
rant Gus : aldez, 
tin (Glee), a Andrew Kreisberg, spectively) 
eek -cute Geoff Jo hns at S.T.A.R. 
Boosie {|Next Airing Times: |} [ab the 
crime scene ae 9, Dec. 16 at9 Flash is 
i ee born. 
pss He TRctwork: The OW |] PCy 5 
of demons, tin is per- 
due to the fectly cast 


fact that his father is in 
jail for the murder of his 
mother. 

Spoiler alert: Barry's 
father didn’t do it, as is 
shown through _ flash- 
backs throughout the 


as Barry; he manages to 
get the cute nerd trope 


down pat, and he has. 


a great rapport with 

Panabaker and Valdez. 

Though each character 
See FLASH, pace B4 
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compared the West Coast 
business to the dating site 
Tinder, as writers find 
themselves _ constantly 
glossed over by market- 
ing advisors. As a result, 
he recently has preferred 
to spend more time in his 
hometown, Baltimore. 

“Narrative is not sci- 
ence,” Alvarez _ said. 
“Truth comes in many, 
many versions. We’ve 
got upwards of 30 peo- 
ple in here, maybe a 
little more. You think 
you know what your 
story is, as you would 
tell it to the degree that 
you know yourself, but 
I could interview you 
— my friend Ricky Egg- 
leston who’s in. the back 
and also a local film- 
maker could interview 
you. We’d come up with 
different versions of 
how, to tell whatever the 
truth of your story was, 
and we could go on like 
that for infinitum.” 

In his brief presenta- 
tion, Alvarez mentioned 
recent, less ambitious 
projects in his career, like 
working on a romantic 
comedy with his daugh- 
ter and writing short 
stories. Before his talk, 

| he also distributed some 
pamphlets celebrating 
the life of a dear friend, 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Manchester-based 
deep house and techno 
music producer Andy 


Stott released his fourth 
album, Faith In Strang- 
ers, this past November. 
Stott’s first album, Merci- 
less, was released in 2006, 
followed by Unknown Ex- 


# 


who passed away and 
was also a Baltimore re- 
porter. 

“IT write a lot of stuff 
that I don’t get paid for, 
but it’s what I want to do,” 
Alvarez added. 

Concluding his pre- 
sentation, Alvarez gave 
insight into his views on 
writing and moved quick- 
ly into the discussion sec- 
tion of the event. 

“There are those who 
believe that the human 
necessity to tell stories to 
one another is not quite 
up there with air and 
food, but-real darn close,” 
Alvarez said. “We tell 
each other stories to know 
who we are, to remember 
who we are.” 

His initial presentation 
lasted about 15 minutes, 
but the extended ques- 
tion and answer portion 
provided Alvarez with 
better talking points. He 
began to focus his discus- 
sion once he directly ad- 
dressed specific audience 
questions. 

Drawing from his own 
experience, Alvarez gave 
advice on various writ 
ing issues. For instance, 
he shared his experience 
with writing partners. 
Alvarez, who considers 
himself more of a hermit 

SeE ALVAREZ, pace B5 


ception in 2008 and Luxury 
Problems in 2012. 

Stott’s music is known 
for being minimalist 
while textured and me- 
lodic. In an interview 
with The Quietus, Stott ex- 
plained that he does not 
want to sound like much 
of the popular house mu- 
sic being produced today. 

“I don’t want it to 
sound too digital... I like 


By GILLIAN LELCHUCK 
Staff Writer 


The Baltimore Sound- 
stage and an_enthusi- 
astic audience of a few 
hundred young adults 
welcomed Bleachers and 
opening band Wild Cub 
on Saturday, Nov. 22. 

The night began with 
Wild Cub, an indie-pop 
band composed of singer 
Keegan DeWitt, percus- 
sionist Jeremy Bullock, 
drummer Dabney Mor- 
ris, bassist Harry West 
and keyboardist Eric 
Wilson. As a very percus- 
sion-heavy band, Wild 
Cub really epitomized 
the title of their hit single, 
“Thunder Clatter.” 

Once the thunder died 
| down and Wild Cub fled 
backstage, the crowd grew 
restless waiting for Bleach- 
ers. In addition to promi- 
nent singer and guitarist 
Jack Antonoff, the band in- 


| cludes a bassist, saxophone 


player and two drummers 
on full drum kits. 
Antonoff, who former- 


| ly belonged to the bands 


Steel Train and Fun, began 
writing songs for his first 
Bleachers album Strange 
Desire while on tour with 
Fun. The first single from 
the album I Wanna Get Bet- 
ter was released on Feb. 18 
of this year: 

Finally, Antonoff and 
his band took the stage, 
eliciting screams from the 
very young and mostly 
female audience. He ap- 
peared wearing a shirt 
that read “If u go to jail u 
still have to eat dinner” as 


it to sound a bit more or- 
ganic. Organic noises, ev- 
eryday noises,” Stott said. 

Stott’s music is of- 
ten described as dark, 
delving beneath the 
surface of the frivolous 
and affected to explore 
the palpable grime and 
disorder that lies be- 
low. This is particularly 
highlighted in  Stott’s 
track “Violence.” When 


CONSEQUENCEOFSOUNDNET 
Andy Stott successfully differentiates himself from other house artists by exploring very basic rhythms. 
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Club take Soundstage 


homage to an obscure joke 
known only to the most 
inner circle of Fun fans. 
Antonoff performed with 
energy and confidence, as 
excited to sing as the audi- 
ence was to see him. 

Since the band’s al- 
bum only has 11 songs, 
Antonoff filled the time 
with covers of classic 
rock songs that inspired 
him. He noted that he 
likes to cover songs that 
have to do with the city, 
so he sang “Good Morn- 
ing Baltimore” from the 
Baltimore-based musical, 
Hairspray. 

Even in such a small 
venue, Antonoff is very 
much a rock star. He 
swung his guitar around 
with bold gestures, and 
every time he neared:the 
edge of the stage, the en- 
tire front row extended 
their hands in the hopes 
that he would give them a 
high-five. And he did —at 
one point he leaned over 
the audience, grabbing 
outstretched arms to sup- 
port himself, still singing 
all the while. Antonoff 
tries to connect with his 
fans beyond simply play- 
ing for them. 

At the very end of 
the show, confetti fell 
from the ceiling, rain- 
ing down on fans packed 
close together, united by 
their love for Bleachers. 
Antonoff’s sound, while 
new and different, is still 
reminiscent of rock songs 
of the 1980s in the songs’ 
sentiments and that they 
bring people of different 
backgrounds together. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Bleachers’s energy was received well by a largely female crowd. 


asked about this track 
in particular by Treble- 
zine, Stott discussed his 
desire to merge emotion 
and bite. 

“Tlike the dark, aggres- 
sive nature of tracks, basi- 
cally,” Stott said. “And I 
try and make something 
sort of heartfelt, but still 
sorta like, with that edge, 
really. I think ‘Violence’ is 
one of the most extreme 
examples of both those 
sort of feelings.” 

Like “Violence,” the 
track “Faith in Strang- 
ers,” which appears on 
Stott’s latest album, com- 
bines the soft and ethe- 
real female vocals of his 
childhood piano teacher, 
Alison Skidmore, with 
rougher, slightly brood- 
ing drum, guitar and 
bass. Skidmore, who has 
been trained as an op- 
era singer, adds her own 
unique dimension to 
Stott’s music. In the Qui- 
etus interview, Scott ad- 
mits he could “create an 
atmosphere with Alison’s 
vocals alone.” 

“Faith in Strangers” is 
subtle and atmospheric. 
Its sound is simplistic yet 
also maintains a jazzy 

See FAITH, pace B5 
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Mockingjay is more mature than prior films Prepare for the annual 


or the past few 

years cinemas 

have been 

graced by film 

adaptations of 
Suzanne Collins’s wildly 
popular Hunger Games 
novels. Set within a dys- 
topian Panem civiliza- 
tion, the stories detail 
the struggles of Katniss 
Everdeen as she strug- 
gles to overcome the 
titular games wherein 
young children are sys- 
tematically rounded up 
and forced to fight one 


another to the death. 
Sporting high-stakes 
combat, typical love 
octagons, smatterings 


of teenage drama and 
sprinklings of dark po- 
litical undertones, these 
films have all the mak- 
ings of high quality, but 
typical, young adult 
films. 

That is, until this most 
recent installment. 

The Hunger Games: 
Mockingjay — Part 1 near- 
ly abandons the story 
from the previous film 
installments in favor of 
focusing almost entirely 
on those aforementioned 
sprinklings of dark po- 
litical undertones. Gone 
are the Games to be re- 
placed instead with po- 
litical meandering in a 
war between two fac- 
tions. Drama gives way 
to the pushing of pro- 
paganda as the charac- 
ters begin to feel small 
against the backdrop of 
the world in which they 
live — a world which, for 
the first time, feels fully 
realized. The question 
remains: Does this diver- 
gence work? 

_ The film opens right 

_ on the tail of 
us instalment Cache 
ing Fire. Recovering from 
the severe physical and 
mental scarring result- 
ing from not one but 
two bouts in the Hun- 
ger Games arena, Kat- 
niss Everdeen (Jennifer 
Lawrence) finds herself 
trapped in the embrace 
of a rebel faction seeking 
to take down the corrupt- 
ed world government 
known as the Capitol. 
Without a home, with- 
out Peeta, her longtime 
partner in the Games, 
and without hope, Kat- 
niss finds herself looked 
upon as a symbol of hope 
for the revolution, owing 
primarily to her actions 
throughout the previous 
films. 

As the Capitol mobi- 
lizes to destroy the revo- 
lutionaries once and for 
all, Katniss is forced to 
decide whether or not she 
will throw in her lot with 
these rebels and in do- 
ing so, fight to establish 
a world free from oppres- 
sive governance. 

Right from the offset, 
Mockingjay proves itself to 
be a different sort of film 
altogether from its pre- 


Much of Mockingjay is spent trying to rescue Peta, played by 


~ 


the previ- 


a 


decessors as it leaps from 
a YA action drama into 
what feels like a fully- 
fledged wartime drama. 
The stakes rise from per- 
sonal to 


COURTESY OF RKEBFAN4EVER VIA FANPOP 
Katniss Everdeen (Jennifer Lawrence), center, becomes the face of the rebel movement in Mockingjay. 


mysterious figure from 
the previous film finally 
given room to breathe. 
The remarkably _ tight 
chemistry on the side of 

the protag- 


global and Onists com- 
the tension ° bined with 
of the prior FIM Freborg the dei: 
films grows . ciously sin- 
so thick that Flashframe Film ister Presi- 
audiences Reviews dent Snow 


will feel it 
weighing 
on their shoulders. 

Partway through the 
film there is an extraor- 
dinarily powerful scene 
accompanied by a musi- 
cal number that perfectly 
highlights everything 
the film seems to com- 
prise: the 
pain of loss, 


(brought to 
malicious 
life by Donald Suther- 
land) makes the casting 
and acting clearly stand 
out as the film’s strong 
point. 

The cinematography 
and setting of the film 
take strong turns in this 
film as well. 
As the film 
takes place 


nearly help- 


less weak- 
ness....and _ 
me taint 


glimmers 
of hope and 
desire that 
keep people 
fighting re- 


gardless of ||Hemsworth, Philip and since 
their — op- ||Seymour Hoffman the — char- 
position. ]||Director: Francis acters are 
Mockingjay |j|Lawrence holed up in 
is a film |/Run Time: 123 min.|] a tight place, 
built to re- |/Rating: PG-13 the camera 
kindle hope }/Playing at: Rotunda]} stays close- 
and invigo- |}The Senator, Cine- up on the 
rate the au- |/mark Towson, Land-} protago- 
dience, just |/mark Theatres nists. While - 
as the char- [& this does 
acters must serve to 


be in order to progress to 
the conclusion. 

But does it work? 

The pieces interlock 
beautifully beyond any 
doubt. Lawrence, always 
game for drawing 130 
percent out of her char- 
acters, delivers her best 
performance of Katniss 
Everdeen to date. Liam 
Hemsworth and Woody 
Harrelson return to their 
roles from the prior two 
films and fans will be 
delighted to find them 
both in top form. Also re- 
turning is the late Philip 
Seymour ' Hoffman as 
Plutarch Heavensbee, a 


Starring: Jennifer 
Lawrence, Josh 
Hutcherson, Liam 


primarily in 
a military 
bunker, thé 
cinematog- 
raphy __ be- 
comes much 
closer and 
confined, 


make many scenes more 
intimate, it does make one 


times. 

Furthermore, — while 
the close-up shots cer- 
tainly serve to make the 
action scenes and chore- 
ography more frantic and 
desperate, they do little 
to allow the audience 
to really see and take in 
what is going on. 

These action scenes 
are too few and far be- 
tween. Though the film 
does follow a very typi- 
cal three-act structure, 
everything feels like ex- 
position throughout. No 
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Josh Hutcherson, from the capitol. 
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Flash has 


feel.a bit claustrophobic at | 


less than the first half of 
the film is spent estab- 
lishing the identity of 
this new rebel. faction, 
and the second half of 
the film, while climactic 
in its own right, feels al- 
most entirely as though 
it’s buildup for the next 
film. The two sides are 
divided by an admit- 
tedly well done and high 
stakes action turning 
point, but it unfortunate- 
ly is not enough to save 
the film from feeling pri- 
marily like it is setup. 
Don’t get me wrong, 
the film does its setup 
very well. It rebuilds 
the universe of the films 
into one both similar and 
vastly more mature and 
it sets pieces into play for 
what is sure to be an ex- 
cellent finale. E 
' Looking back I find 
myself caring more and 
more about what that fina- 
le will be than I do about 
the buildup to it. For fans 
of the series this.is a must- 
see, and it is by all means 
a very well done film. It’s 


biggest drawback is that it | 


is entirely overshadowed 
by a film that, unfortu- 
nately, will not exist for 
another year. 


Overall Rating: 4/5 


By AMANDA AUBLE 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


While the weather out- 
side is frightful, Netflix’s 
December calendar is 
full of some must-watch 
movies and_ television 
shows. Classes and finals 
are ending at Hopkins, so 
grab your snuggie, make 
some hot chocolate and 


| stake out your month- 


long residence on the 
couch. Here are some no- 
table releases that should 
not be missed: 


American Beauty 
(Available now) 

Starring Kevin Spac- 
ey and Annette Bening, 
this film depicts a sexu- 
ally frustrated suburban 
father who experiences 
a mid-life crisis after be- 
coming infatuated with 
his daughter's best friend. 
The film swept the 1999 
Academy Awards by win- 
ning the Oscar for Best 
Picture, Best Actor, Best 
Director, Best Original 
Screenplay and Best Cin- 
ematography. 


Almost Famous 
(Available now) 

Another critically ac- 
claimed film that Netflix 
has added to its lineup, Al- 
most Famous tells the com- 
ing-ofage story about a 
teenage journalist writing 
for Rolling Stone magazine 
while on the road with a 
fictitious 1970s rock band, 
Stillwater. 


A Knight's Tale 
(Available now) 
For those of you who 


dream of Heath Ledger — 


as the perfect knight in 
shining armor, look no 
further than 2001’s A 
Knight's Tale. Ledger’s 
character, a peasant, 
takes on the disguise of 
a knight after his master 
dies and encounters some 
medieval adventures. 


American Horror Story: 
Coven (Available Dec. 6) 
While AHS: Freak Show 


holiday Netflix binge 


may have stolen the spot- 
light this fall, Netflix will 
let fans relive the wick- 
edly witchy moments that 
appeared in the show’s 
previous season. Eerie 
spells and haunting Voo- 
doo are in full supply 
during this version of the 
versatile FX series. 


Anchorman 2: The Leg- 
end -Continues Super- 
Sized Version 

(Available Dec. 6) 

The sequel to the cult 
classic Anchorman: The 
Legend of Ron Burgundy. 
Anchorman 2 follows Ron 
and his faithful news 
team as they journey from 
San Diego to New York’s 
first ever 24-hour news 
station. * 


The Wolf of Wall Street 

(Available Dec. 11) 
Jordan Belfort’s exces- 

insane adventures 


sive, 

can now come right into 
your room as Martin 
Scorcese’s three-hour 


ride through Wall Street’s 
corruption makes its way 
to Netflix. 


Nick Offerman: ? 
American Ham 
(Available Dec. 12) 

Let’s review some 
wisdom from Parks and 
Recreation’s Ron Swan- 
son: 

“Crying: acceptable at 
funerals and the Grand 
Canyon” and also 
valid while laughing 
through Nick Offerman’s 
newest stand-up comedy 
special. 


Marco Polo 
(Available Dec. 12} 
History buffs are en- 
couraged to check out 
this newest original se- 
ries produced by Netflix. 
Marco Polo chronicles the 
explorer’s early years in 
the court of Kublai Khan. 


Bonus: The long 
awaited premiere of the 
third season of House of 
Cards goes down on Feb. 
27, 2015. 


FLASH, From B3 
falls into the same sort 
of flat stereotype in the 


.beginning — Barry is 


headstrong, Caitlin is up- 
tight and cautious, Cisco 
is the funny guy — as 
their characters develop, 
the actors’ chemistry only 
grows. 

The first few episodes 
follow pretty much the 
same plot formula: New 
bad guy appears, person- 
al crisis for Barry arises, 
bad guy is defeated and 
a huge cliffhanger lingers 
regarding Dr. Wells. As a 
result, it takes The Flash a 
while to find its footing 


| as it focuses less on super 


villains and instead digs 
into the more interesting 
character arcs of Caitlin 
and Cisco. 

The show also finds 
some interesting depth in 
Barry’s relationship with 
his adoptive father De- 
tective Joe West (Jesse L. 
Martin) and Joe’s daugh- 
ter Iris (Candice Patton). 
Again, though, it takes a 
few episodes before the 
writers explore these rela- 
tionships as deeper bonds 
than the initial surface- 
level fluff. 

The Flash also makes 
use of its ties to another 
CW show Arrow. Co- 
creators Greg Berlanti 
and Andrew Kreisberg 
conceived the idea for a 


a all 


COURTESY 


typical superhero plot 


OF RAKSHASA VIA FANPOP 


In The Flash, the ordinary Barry Allen acquires the power of superspeed. 


show based around The 
Flash while working on 
Arrow. Consequently, sev- 
eral characters from The 
Flash are introduced on its 
sibling show, and Oliver 
Queen, the protagonist 
from Arrow, is featured 
in several episodes of The 
Flash, including the most 
recent episode, which was 
a crossover between the 
two shows. 

As for the visual ef- 
fects, The Flash is a mixed 
bag. Barry’s super speed 
is done in a very smart 
way. Instead of slowing 
down everything around 
The Flash as he moves at 
a norinal pace, his super 
speed is portrayed as a red 


e 
» 


streak giving off lightning. 
Occasionally the camera 
does a close-up of Barry’s 
face with the background 
blurred, but overall the 
speed looks nice on cam- 
era, Unfortunately some 


of the powers of the other - 


metahumans (a.k.a. super 
villains) on the show use 


_poor quality CGI. 
The 


Flash . certainly 


isn’t the most brilliantly 


produced show currently 
gracing television screens, 
but its feel-good charm, 
witty humor and intense 
cliffhangers will keep you 
coming back to see what 
happens next. Check it 
out on the CW on Tues 
daysat9pm. 
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Stott’s latest album is 
distinctly rhythmical 


FAITH, From B3 
edge unique to this par- 
ticular track. 

What is impressive 
about Stott’s latest album 
is that each track surpris- 
es the listener and can 
stand on its own. Rather 
than following one mood 


for the entire album, 
each track probes differ- 
ent sensory reactions. 


While it is the shortest 
track on the album and 
without vocals, “Dam- 
age” is perhaps one of 
the strongest. It grinds 
various sounds together 
in a way that makes the 
track seem almost like a 
machine. While at first 
this amalgam may be 
received as cluttered by 
the listener, the abstract 
sounds actually consoli- 
date into a highly rhyth- 
mic blend. 


The track “Science 
& Industry” is equally 
distinct. The new-age 


sounding piece slowly 
and discreetly develops 
from simple modulations 
into complex rhythms 
with the occasional vo- 
cals. The pace of the 
slowly unfolding track 
gives it an eerie tone. 
Stott’s strong focus on 
rhythm over melody has 
allowed him to succeed 
in producing a sound 
distinct from typical club 
music. This is not to say, 
however, that his tracks 
are not dance-friendly. 
There is a powerful 
pulse in each of them, 
and by allowing the al- 


bum’s rhythms to slowly 
advance and unfold, the 
listener experiences an 
uncommon connection 
with Stott’s music — per- 
haps one that is more 
instinctive and corporal 
than expected. When 
asked by Gadabout to 
describe his own music, 
Stott responded with his 
version of a paradox. 

“Imagine an  atmo- 
spheric soundtrack to 
a film, but at the same 
time... dance floor friend- 
ly. Which is almost like an 
oxymoron. They shouldn't 
go together, but they do,” 
Stott said. ; 

In 2008 Stott and Miles 
Whittaker, a fellow Man- 
chester producer, first 
formed a musical partner- 
ship under the moniker 
Millie & Andrea. This 
past year they released 


album Drop the Vowels. | 


While Whittaker focuses 
more closely on dub and 
dance music compared 
to Scott, this album 
highlighted both of their 
individual talents, as 
well as the strong results 
when these strengths are 
merged. 

Stott recently finished 
touring in North Amer- 
ica as part of the Modern 
Love Tour with Demdike 
Stare and Millie & Andrea 
this past September and is 
currently touring abroad. 

Those who enjoy lis- 
tening to Egyptrixx, Ac- 
tress, Vessel or Burial 
might enjoy listening to 
Andy Stott’s music. 
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Inspiration floods The Theory of Everything 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Set in 1963, The Theory 
of Everything documents 
the initial diagnoses and 
gradual, physical decay 
of distinguished physi- 
cist Stephen Hawking. 
Working towards his 
Ph.D. in cosmology, the 
21-year-old Cambridge 
student is shattered by 
the realization that he 
possesses an irreversible 
motor neuron disease. 
Experts assure Hawk- 
ing that the potent, crip- 
pling illness will afford 
him approximately one 
year to live, but far less 
time for normalcy and 
happiness. Despite his 
impending bodily. dis- 
integration, Hawking 
clings to the fact that his 
brilliant mind will re- 
main unaffected, and he 
deternfines to outsmart 
his disease. 


Even stronger than 


Hawking’s resolve is the 
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COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
Baltimore's independent movie house, The Charles, is currently screening 7he Theory of Everything. 


unyielding support of 
Jane, his love interest. 
Stephen met Jane Wilde 
Hawking (Felicity Jones) 
at a Cambridge party 
and was smitten with 
the arts and literature 
student from that night 
forward. The blithe and 
slightly awkward pair 
were only briefly togeth- 
er before Hawking’s dis- 
ease revealed itself and 
threatened to end the 
courtship. 

Yet, fully aware of the 
risks and challenges that 
would accompany Ste- 
phen’s (supposedly) brief 
future, Jane refuses to 
leave his side. She insists 
on battling the war on 
amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis (ALS) together and 
vows to fulfill his limita- 
tions. Jane does not view 
his struggle as romanti- 
cally deterrent. The two 
promptly marry and bear 
their first child. 


Though ever-head- 
strong and devoted as 
Hawking’s state wors- 

mH ens, Jane could never 


have prepared for her 
husband’s __heartbreak- 
ing deterioration. Mild 
such as his 
limp, hobble and general 
weakness steadily prog- 
ress into total immobil- 
ity, drooling, choking 
and seizing. Her beloved 
cricket and dance partner 
quickly becomes vegeta- 
tive and fully dependent 
on her assistance. 

The aforementioned af- 
flictions were even pain- 
ful to stomach as movie- 
goers. The unforgiving 
effects of Hawking’s ALS 
are gut-wrenching and 
cast a depressing shad- 
ow. Eddie Redmayne 
deserves endless praise 


ALVAREZ, From B3 

and does not express 
initial interest in oth- 
ers’ ideas when it comes 
to writing, compared a 
writing partnership to a 
marriage. 

“If you're looking for 
a writing partner or if 
it’s something that you're 
going to do, depending 
on the degree of market- 
ability to have in mind 
for your script, find that 
person that has what you 
don’t and you have what 
they don’t,” Alvarez said. 

Owing to his jour- 
nalistic background, Al- 
varez himself admitted 
that while he has a strong 
command of dialogue 
and character, he is not 
so skilled in construct- 
ing plot. As the questions 
continued, the audience 
learned more ‘about Al- 
varez’s Baltimore writing 
roots including his desire 
to be a folklorist, explain- 
ing Baltimore to the na- 
tive Baltimorians. 

Another question that. 
punctuated = Alvarez’s 
discussion was about his 
personal writing pro- 
cess. Alvarez described 
tedious rewriting and a 
10-hour day consisting of 


for his character com- 
mitment. The English- 
man perfectly conveyed 
Hawkings’s forlorn ret- 
rogression and deserves 
professional applause for 
his delivery. 

The pitiful realities of 
illness are counterbal- 
anced by the film’s themes 
of love and perseverance. 
A testament to his unique 
character, 
Hawking 
is as sharp, 
witty and 


Cea eae | al 4 
THE THEORY OF 


Though the biopic 
heavily features ro- 
mance and ends happily, 
The Theory of Everything 
avoids the clichés that 
plague most feel-good 
films. Viewers are privy 
to the couple’s marital 
toil and eventual de- 
mise. Jane is stressed, 
exhausted, frustrated 
and lonely despite hav- 
ing three children and a 
committed husband. She 
is emotionally connected 
to Stephen but romanti- 
cally invested in a wid- 
owed choral instructor 
(Charlie Cox). Her loyal- 
ty falters while Stephen 
is a guest of honor out- 
side the country. 

The film presents many 
of human nature’s myster- 
ies. Case in point: Hawk- 
ing leaves Jane — arguably 
a martyr for his sole ben- 
efit — for the young care- 
taker Jane hired to teach 
Stephen a new method of 
articulating. The. univer- 
sity lovebirds divorce but 
remain life- 
long friends. 
Both re- 
marry but 


optimistic together 
as ever as e2 EVERYTHING | | spend time 
the disease with — their 
consumes ]|/Starring: Eddie grandchil- 
him. While |}/Redmayne, Felicity dren. 

his bodily |/Jones Stephen 
capabilities |/Director: James does _ not 
dwindle, his |{marsh manage to 
genius and |/Run Time: 123 min.|| develop 
spirit actu- one concise 
ally flourish. equation in 
Hawking ]|/Charles Theatre, the movie, 
completes }/Cinemark Towson but the 
a thesis fo- film closes 
cused on without a 
time and doubt of 
blackholes, and he re- his multifaceted success. 
ceives his Ph.D. from Hawking is academi- 


Cambridge University. He 
goes on to teach his theo- 
ries around the world, 
speaks as a guest at the 
most prestigious science 
conventions and authors 
A Brief History of Time. 

A true symbol of suc- 
cess and ambition against 
all odds, Hawking be- 
came a global inspiration. 
During a lecture question- 
and-answer, Hawking 
memorably responded: 

“There should be no 
boundaries to human 
endeavor. We are all dif 
ferent. However bad life 
may seem, there is al- 
ways something you can 
do and succeed at. While 
there’s life, there is hope.” 


Alvarez talks writing 


cally revered, a medical 
miracle, a proud father, a 
motivational speaker and 
a published author. He 
is offered a knighthood 
by the Queen of England 
and opens himself to the 
possible existence of a 
God he long denied. The 
Theory of Everything is at 
once touching and upset- 
ting, but above all else, it 
is inspiring. 

All are encouraged to 
experience the power of 
this production on the 
big screen. The Theory of 
Everything is currently 
playing at Baltimore’s in- 
dependent theater, The 
Charles, as well as the 
Cinemark Towson. 


at Hopkins 


COURTESY OF PERSEPHONE713 VIA FANPOP 
The Wire, a crime drama located in Baltimore was very highly rated. 


“two mornings.” Utiliz- 
ing the refreshed feeling 
he has after waking up, 
Alvarez takes a midday 
nap to summon up fresh, 
original ideas, helping 
him to accomplish the 
part of the creative writ- 
ing process he finds most 
difficult. 

After a few more ques- 
tions ranging from in- 
quiries on the specifics 
of script writing to his 
own favorite childhood 
books, Alvarez conclud- 
ed the discussion. His 
next book, which chron- 


icles the murals of the 
Baltimore Love Project, 
as well as the 80-90-year 
history of murals in Balti- 
more, plans to be released 
in February 2015. 
Although — Alvarez 
concludes their fall sea- 
son, BAM already has 
plans for the spring se- 
mester: They are inviting 
their next speaker, visual 
artist, composer and mu- 
sician Paul Rucker. 
Interested — students 
can find more informa- 
tion about BAM on the 
group’s Facebook page. 
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Grave Humor PANDA-monium 


By Stephanie Herrera By Julia DeVarti 


The Best Time of the Year By Oscar Martinez 


» Ever Santa has 


_. The 12 Days of Hopki By Chloe Ferris 
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ESA probe will lead to new scientific discoveries Depression may be like 


rc 


ee : 
COURTESY OF 3.0 GERMANY VIA ENWIKIPEDIA.ORG 


The probe, Philae, is expected to make a lot of new scientific discoveries after its landing on a comet. 


ov. 6 is defi- 
nitely a date 
that —_-will 
go down 
in our his- 
tory books. Ten years of 
speculations and calcu- 
lations finally became 
reality when Rosetta suc- 


cessfully landed its probe, 
Philae, onto the Comet 
67P/Chury umov-Gerasi- 
menko. 

Rosetta draws inspi- 
ration from its namesake 
the Rosetta Stone, a de- 
cree stone that played 
a pivotal role in aiding 


Premature newborns at 
risk from toxic chemical 


= Sar : tak z 
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Premature babies may be exposed to an unsafe level of DHEP. 


By TIFFANY LE 
Stat? Writer 


Parents of premature 
infants are already con- 
cerned about their baby’s 
health, and they may 
now have another wor- 
ry. Bloomberg School of 
Public Health researchers 
discovered that plastics 
used to treat premature 
babies, or preemies, con- 
tain levels of a chemical 
called DEHP up to 160,000 
times the safe amount. 
The finding means doc- 
tors might need to find 
alternative products to 
save our littlest patients. 

DEHP is found in 
polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
and makes many plastic 
devices like blood bags 
and feeding tubes more 
flexible. But the chemi- 
cal doesn’t attach to the 
plastic, so it can leak into 
babies’ fluids and tissues. 
In the past, most research 
has focused on how the 
chemical disrupts normal 
hormone functions, slow- 
ing growth. But research- 
ers found that it interferes 
with many other non-en- 
docrine functions, too. 

Mary Fox and Eric 
Mallow at the Bloomberg 
School combed previous 
research articles for these 
other functions. In their 
own study, published last 
month online in the Jour- 
nal of Perinatology, they 
analyzed previous stud- 
ies on the effects of DEHP. 
These papers found that 
the chemical could cause 
inflammation, increased 
numbers of oxygen radi- 
cals in tissues, liver cell 
_ death, decreased inner- 
vation and impaired vi- 
sion in lab animals. 

Likewise, many criti- 
cally ill preemies suffer 
from these conditions. 
For example, DEHP 
swelled lungs in rats, 
matching a severe lung 
disease often found in 
preemies — bronchopul- 
monary dysplasia, which 
requires them to depend 


on machines to breathe. 
The pair also perused 
studies on the relation- 
ship between medical 
products and DEHP. Since 
the 1940s, blood bags and 
tubes (like those inserted 
in babies’ airways) have 
been made with PVC. Af- 
ter reviewing the toxic- 
ity and leakage of DEHP 
in PVC medical devices, 


modern understanding 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
The spaceship was com- 
missioned by the Eu- 


landing on a comet some 


| 510 million kilometers 


away marks a milestone 
in our space exploration 
efforts, as it is the first 
time such a feat has been 


| accomplished. 


Mallow and Fox calcu- | 


lated what amounts of 
the chemical babies were 
exposed to. They found 
that a four-pound pree- 
mie could be exposed to 
almost 16 milligrams per 
kilogram of body weight 
per day. That’s 160,000 
times more than the limit 
to avoid liver damage. 

The paper suggests 
that replacing . DEHP 
medical products would 
be the most effective way 
to protect preemies. Al- 
ternatives are available, 
and some hospitals, like 
the Kaiser Permanente 
System, are committed to 
eliminating the use of IV 
lines and other devices 
with the chemical. With 
this commitment, the sys- 
tem saves about $5 million 
per year on medical de- 
vices. But most hospitals 
haven't made the switch: 
Alternatives for some 
types of medical equip- 
ment still don’t exist. 

The chemical does 
have some benefits like 
stabilizing cell mem- 
branes and_ protecting 
against the destruction 
of red blood cells when 
bags or tubes are stored. 
It should also be noted 
that no research has yet 
been done to prove that 
DEHP is actually causing 


_ these injuries to preemies 


— that it is not simply a 
strong, correlation. 

Still, the scientists are 
optimistic that hospitals 
will make the necessary 
changes. Fox _ believes 
that doctors can save pre- 
mature babies while still 
reducing their exposure 
to harmful substances. 


Not many may be 
aware of this, but our 
very own Paul D. Feld- 
man, a professor in the 
Hopkins Department of 
Physics and Astronomy, 
is a part of the Rosetta 
mission. Though not di- 
rectly connected to the 
Philae part of the opera- 
tion, he is very much in- 
volved with analyzing 
the ultraviolet spectro- 
grams released from the 
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comet’s atmosphere. Ac- 
cording to Feldman, the 
67P comet was not actu- 
ally our first try at trying 
to land a probe. 

“Since comets don't 
have their own gravita- 
tional force, it really is 
difficult to predict the ex- 
act moment to launch the 
probe,” he said. 

In order to get the best 
data about the surface 
and materials from the 
comet, scientists deter- 
mined the location be- 
fore the landing of the 
probe through a survey 
of the area by the Rosetta, 
from about 10 kilometers 
above the surface. Get- 
ting the Rosetta orbiter 
to accurately land the 


ropean probe 
Sp ace onto 
Agency Elsheba Abraham tahaies 
(ES A.) . still- 
to allow Guest Columnist ott: 
scientists Os 9 Et 
to learn comet 
more about comets and _ with its varying trajec- 
hopefully other parts tory is something that 
of our solar system and required years of me- | 
| universe. This probe ticulous planning and 


calculations. Radio sig- 
nals take 20 minutes to | 
travel up to the space | 
probe, thus requiring | 
precise planning right | 
up to the last second be- | 
fore launching the probe. 
Even with all the prepa- 
ration, due to the lack of | 
gravitational force, Phi- | 
lae bounced twice before 
actually settling down 
on the comet. 

With the probe on the 
comet surface, we now 
have access to all sorts | 
of detailed information 
about the atmosphere 
of that space environ- 
ment. — Scientists have 
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an infectious disease 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


Depression has long 
been a misunderstood 
disorder. Even its clas- 
sification remains tenu- 
ous: It has been charac- 
terized as a disease, an 
emotional disorder and a 
dysfunction of the brain, 
among many other la- 
bels. And the affliction 
itself continues to resist 
understanding. 

Turhan Canli, a profes- 
sor in the departments 
of psychology, radiology 
and genetics and neuro- 
science at Stony Brook 
University, suggests that 
we should view depres- 
sion as a ‘disease that 
does not necessarily come 
upon a single person as 
an isolated event, but as 
something that results 
from an infection by a 
parasite, bacteria or virus. 

Depression is a com- 
illness, affecting 
nearly 20 percent of all 
people over the course of 
their lives. It has been in- 
terpreted through the per- 


spectives of psychology, 
biology, neuroscience and 
other disciplines. What de- 
pression has seldom been 
viewed as, however, is an 
infectious disease. 

In Canli’s paper, “Re- 
conceptualizing major 
depressive disorder as an 
infectious disease,” pub- 
lished in the journal Biol- 
ogy of Mood and Anxiety 
Disorders, Canli presents 
methods by which micro- 
organisms might contrib- 
ute to the manifestation of 
symptoms of depression. 
Canli cites the paper as 
intentionally speculative, 
a paper intending to stim- 
ulate new approaches to 
researching major depres- 
sive disorder (MDD). 

In the first part of the 
paper, Canli notes that pa- 
tients with MDD often ex- 
hibit behavior associated 
with illness. He corrobo- 
rates this claim with the 
fact that there are elevated 
levels of inflammatory 
markers in patients with 
MDD, according to a me- 
ta-analysis of 24 studies, 

SrE DEPRESSION, pace B8 


| Some scientists would like us to think of 


MEDIA.RECOVERY.ORG 
depression as a disease. 


China and U.S. make joint environmental agreement 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


With great power 
comes great responsibility. 

Currently, the United 
States and China are the 
world’s largest economies, 
but also the world’s larg- 
est energy consumers and 


| greenhouse gas emitters. 


On Nov. 12, at the conclu- 
sion of the 2014 Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) summit in Bei- 
jing, U.S. President Barack 
Obama and Chinese Presi- 
dent Xi Jinping announced 
a climate change agree- 
ment in which both nations 
would aim to dramatically 
reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions in the next two 
decades and _ hopefully 


prompt other nations to 
follow suit as well. 

This momentous cli- 
mate change accord is 
the product of over nine 
months of talks between 


¥ 


= ne 


Washington and Beijing. 
Obama established a 

goal of reducing U.S. car- 

bon emission levels by 


tive environmental effects, 
including copious amounts 
of carbon pollution. In 
order to reduce carbon 


26 to 28 percent below emissions, Xi promised 
2005’s emission levels by that China will derive 20 
2025. For percent of 
O.D.a Nidjexeastieh eee ee ae es totalen= 
address- The U.S. and China 8 fm 
ing cli- , renewable 
mate areengagedinan clean ener- 
change is- . al eeee gy sources, 
sues con- Mtense rivalry tor such as 
a major : ae : and solar 
part of his Asia-Pacific region. power, by 
agenda 2030. 

during his China 


second term as president. 

Xi promised that Chi- 
na’s_ carbon |. emissions 
would stop increasing by 
2030, if not sooner. His 
pledge marks China’s first- 
ever commitment to termi- 
nate the growth of carbon 
emissions. China currently 
derives 80 percent of its 
energy from coal, which 
causes widespread nega- 


is already a world leader 
in renewable energy pro- 
duction. In 2013, China 
was the world’s No. 1 
producer of renewable 
energy, primarily from 
hydroelectric and wind 
power. The Three Gorg- 
es Dam, a hydroelectric 
dam that spans the Yang- 
tze River, is the world’s 
largest power station in 


2) 


terms of full-load sus- 
tained output and the 
world’s __ second-largest 
operating hydroelectric 
facility in terms of an- 
nual energy generation. 
As of 2014, China leads 
the world in the produc- 
tion and usage of wind 
power, solar power and 


‘smart grid technologies. 


Even so, renewable en- 
ergy sources account for 
only a tiny proportion of 
China’s total energy pro- 
duction, with a-total of 
seven percent in 2011. 

The U.S. and China are 
engaged in an intense ri- 
valry for dominance in 
the Asia-Pacific region, 
as the U.S. aspires to con- 
solidate influence in Asia 
while China strives to 
become the region's chief * 
military and economic 
power. 

But with the new cli- 
mate change accord, the 
two nations have agreed 
to reduce air pollution 
and tackle global climate 


change together, ushering 


in a new era of collabora- _ 
tion and partnership be-- 
tween them. 

Experts believe that 
a climate agreement be- 
tween China and. the 
U.S., the world’s No. 1 
and No. 2 emitters of 


-carbon dioxide, respec- 


tively, is crucial to the 
execution of a new glob- | 
al accord for addressing 
carbon pollution and cli- 
mate disruption. Climate _ 
experts believe that few 
other nations will agree 
to implement mandatory 
reductions in emissions 
unless Beijing and Wash- 
ington can agree with 


rs x ASIASOCIETY.ORG — each other. 
International leaders recently gathered in Beijing for the 22nd Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation summit. 
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APEC conference unites 
(hina and United States 


APEC, From B7 

Presidents Obama and 
Xi jointly announced 
the landmark climate 
change agreement just 
three weeks before the 
start of the 2014 United 
Nations Climate Change 
Conference, taking place 
in Lima, Peru from Dec. 
1 to Dec. 12. At the con- 
ference, world leaders 
will aim to devise inter- 
national agreements to 
combat global climate 
change and _ decrease 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. 

In the U.S., 
mental groups across 
the nation immedi- 
ately applauded the ac- 
cord when it was an- 
nounced. However, not 
everyone is happy. For 
Obama, a major obstacle 
to reaching the goals 
of the accord is domes- 


environ- 


tic opposition from the 
Republican-controlled 
Congress, as in 
the party may attempt 
to prevent the proposed 
cuts from becoming re- 
ality. Additionally, con- 
servatives and industry 
groups have a_ history 
of vehemently opposing 
Obama’s climate initia- 
tives. These groups fear 
that executive actions, 
such as the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency’s 
Clean Power Plan for 
reducing emissions 
from new power plants, 
will hinder economic 
growth. 

As two of the world’s 
most powerful nations 
put aside their differences 
and join forces to battle 
global climate change, 
people everywhere hope 
for a cleaner, healthier to- 
morrow. 


some 
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Zinc supplements differentially affect insulin 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


This past decade has 
seen significant advance- 
ments in the efficacy of 
medical procedures, and 
research on the genetics 
of type 2 diabetes is one 
area that has greatly ex- 
panded in recent years. 
As of now, type 2 diabe- 
tes is known to be influ- 
enced by more than 50 
genetic variants, some of 
which have been stud- 
ied for their effect on re- 
sponses to treatment. 

Recently published in 
the journal Diabetologia, 
a study led by research- 
ers at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine spearheaded 
an investigation into a 
possible link between 
genetics and insulin re- 
sponse to zinc supple- 
ments. 

Lead investigator Dr. 
Nisa Maruthur, an assis- 
tant professor of medi- 
cine and epidemiology 
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For Amish people with a genetic mutation, zinc supplements work with insulin to help absorb sugar. 


at the School of Medicine 
and Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, along 
with her team, evaluated 
55 healthy, non-diabetic 
individuals of Old Order 
Amish to better study 
gene-specific responses 
to zinc. 


Study looks at how patients choose doctors 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Individuals faced with 
the prospect of choosing 
a new doctor consider a 
variety of factors when 
making their decision. 
Experience, recommen- 
dations from friends 
and family, specialized 
training, location, con- 
venience and quality of 
medical education are 
just a few of the factors 
that may run through 


ceiving a diagnosis. Giv- 
en that choosing a physi- 
cian and a treatment are 
among the most impor- 
tant choices that cancer 
patients will make, re- 
searchers recently looked 
into how patients make 
these decisions. 

Timothy Pawlik is 
Chief of the Division of 
Surgical Oncology at 
Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal and a member of the 


Johns Hopkins Kimmel 
Cancer Center. He was 
one of the researchers 
who interviewed 214 pa- 
tients with a cancer diag- 
nosis seeking treatment 
at the hospital and pub- 
lished the resulting data 
in November’s Annals of 
Surgical Oncology. 

The patients had a me- 
dian age of 62 and the 
most common diagno- 
ses were breast cancer 
or hepatobiliary cancer 


, (involving the liver, pan- 
- patients’ minds after re-- 


creas, gallbladder or bile 
ducts). 

Based on other pub- 
lished findings, the re- 
searchers narrowed 
down a list of potential 
influences on the choice 
of a cancer surgeon to 
16 factors. Examples of 
these factors include the 
reputation of a_physi- 
cian, especially among 
friends and family, the 
number of years a phy- 
sician has been working 


Scientists find new way 
to understand depression 


DEPRESSION, From B7 
which Canli performed. 
The presence of the in- 
flammatory markers, he 
reasons, could have been 
justified by a bodily im- 
mune response to some 
kind of pathogen. 

Canli also notes that 
parasites, bacteria and vi- 
ruses have already been 
known to alter the emo- 
tions of humans. He most 
-pertinently cites a study 
in which elevated levels of 
Toxoplasma gondii, a para- 
site which is thought to af- 
fect one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the United States, 
are correlated to rates of 
suicide in the United States. 
Bacteria, Canli suggests, 
may also cause MDD. The 
mechanism by which re- 
searchers suggest that bac- 
teria may cause depression 
is called the “leaky gut” 
hypothesis: Cytokines may 
cause the intestines to be- 
come permeable to liposac- 
charides from bacteria, acti- 
vating the immune system. 
Additionally, Canli cites a 
correlation between several 
viruses and depression, in- 
cluding the Borna disease 
virus, herpes simplex vi- 
rus-1, varicella zoster virus, 
and Epstein-Barr virus. 


t 


The benefit of thinking 
of depression as a disease 
caused by parasites, bacte- 
ria and viruses, is that such 
a mode of thought may 
help researchers eventu- 
ally find the genetic roots 
‘of the disease. Canli notes 
that though researchers 
have long claimed that,sus- 
ceptibility to MDD was ge- 
netic, searches for specific 
genes linked to MDD have 
proven fruitless. Using the 
infectious disease mindset, 
he suggests ‘that research- 
ers look into retroviral in- 
sertions into the human 
genome. 

Canli’s research’ into 
Major Depressive Disorder 
has already provoked arti- 
cles in the New York Times 
and fierce discussion on 
message boards dedicated 
to depression. Many have 
disagreed, and even more 
have sympathized with 
his opinions. No matter 
what the general consen- 
sus on depression as an 
infectious disease is, the 
fact that we are interpret- 
ing depression from such 
a bevy of angles is an im- 
portant step in achieving 


the mindset that will help 
researchers _ ultimately 
find a cure. 


and even the availability 
of parking spaces near 
the hospital. The patients 
ranked the factors using 
the best-worst scaling 
method, in which they 
selected the favorability 
of each of the different 
attributes. 

The result? When 
asked about their pref- 
erences for a cancer sur- 
geon, 75.3 percent stated 
that ideally, their sur- 
geon had performed the 
procedure they would 
be receiving at least 50 
times, and 68.1 percent 
of patients preferred 
their surgeon to have six 
years of experience at 
minimum. Patients held 
physician qualifications 
and hospital-related fac- 
tors as most important. 
Specifically, the experi- 
ence of the surgeon with 
the procedure and spe- 
cialized training that the 
surgeon underwent were 
very important. 

In terms of hospi- 
tal-related factors, the 
number of procedures 
performed in the hospi- 
tal was very important. 
The least important fac- 
tors were the distance 
the patient would have 
to travel to the hospital, 
the availability of park- 
ing spaces and ratings of 
the surgeon found on the 


Internet. The rankings 
were similar even when 
education levels, types 
of cancer and number 
of visits to the clinic dif- 
fered. The patients were 
also stratified by state 
of residence, and the or- 
der of the rankings re- 
mained unchanged. 

A separate study 
shows that these beliefs 
may be based on actual 
facts, as cancer surgeons 
who are more experi- 
enced in a_ particular 
procedure typically have 
better outcomes. As for 
future research in this 
field, Pawlik believes 
that patients equipped 
with the surgery rates 
and outcomes of individ- 
ual physicians may feel 
better prepared in mak- 
ing decisions. 

While 


research on 
these factors is very im- 
portant, organizations 


such as the American 
Cancer Society recom- 
mend asking the diag- 
nosing physician, “If you 
found out that you or 
someone you loved had 
this cancer, which doctor 
would you go to for treat- 
ment?” The physician 
will often recommend 
another doctor even if the 
patient does not ask for 
one, and this doctor can 
provide a second opinion. 


Old Order Amish is 
the term for the most 
conservative group of 
Amish people. Maruthur 
chose them as ideal sub- 
jects of the study due to 
their uniform lifestyles 
as well as their well- 
known, detailed geneal- 
ogy and genetic back- 


grounds. 

To explore geno- 
type-specific insulin 
response, Maruthur’s 


team first screened all 
of the participants’ DNA 
sequences for a genetic 
variant affecting a par- 
ticular protein involved 
in transporting zinc 
within beta cells of the 
pancreas. 

The mutated genetic 
variant coding for the 
zinc transporter protein 
was present in 32 of the 
55 participants. The oth- 
er 23 participants pos- 
sessed the normal form 
of the gene. 

Over a course of 14 
days, both groups, with 
and without the genetic 
variant, were given 50 
milligrams of elemental 
zinc twice a day, a dos- 
age more than 10 times 
the recommended daily 
intake. In addition to 
the zinc supplement, the 
participants underwent 
intravenous glucose in- 
jections, after which 
their blood insulin lev- 
els were measured at the 
initial five- and 10-min- 
ute time intervals. 

It was discovered that 
after the glucose injec- 
tions, the participants 
with the normal genetic 
variant demonstrated a 
26 percent increase in 
insulin response at five 
minutes, whereas _par- 
ticipants possessing the 
mutated variant expe- 
rienced a lower insulin 
response at 15 percent at 
five minutes. 


Based on the results 
of the study, if the par- 
ticipants were diagnosed 
with diabetes, zinc sup- 
plements would be less 
helpful to the study sub- 
jects who displayed a 
lower insulin response 
— the individuals with 
the missense genetic 
variant. Those possess- 
ing the normal variant, 
however, would most 
likely benefit more from 
being prescribed addi- 
tional zinc supplements. 


While this  investi- 
gation indicates geno- 
type-dependent insulin 


response to zinc supple- 
ments, the study’s limi- 
tations and their impact 
on the results would 
need to be addressed by 
improved and expanded 
studies. 

The small size of 
the sample population 
as well as the lack of a 
control group may have 
potentially skewed the 
results, and a larger pop- 
ulation study would help 
to reinforce or disprove 
the” conclusion of this 
study. 

Moreover, while one 
of the strengths of this 
investigation is the ho- 
mogeneity of the study 
population, it is un- 
clear, as Maruthur notes, 
whether the findings can 
be reproduced in studies 
with heterogeneous pop- 
ulations or with patients 
diagnosed with diabetes. 

Nevertheless, the 
findings of this study 
hint at the possibility 
of one day utilizing pa- 
tients’ genotypes to per- 
sonalize treatment regi- 
mens for type 2 diabetes. 
Zinc supplements may 
be an essential addition 
to the medications and 
lifestyle changes pre- 
scribed for at least some 
diabetic patients. 


ESA probe landing on comet’s surface is historic 


PROBE, From B7 
discovered that craters 
on the comet surface 


are caused by ice be- 
low the surface that va- 
porizes and fine dust 
material that covers it. 

The texture, , material 
and conductivity of the 
surface can be studied 


through samples  col- 
lected and analyzed with 
labs based on the comet 
itself. Signals from the 
probe also deliver deeper 
insight into the diameter 
and size of the comet. 
Data on jets of gas and 
dust emitted allow sci- 
entists to relate that in- 


ESA.INT 
The Rosetta spacecraft will continue orbiting around the comet. 


¥ 


formation to features on 
the surface of the comet. 

However, due to the 
particular site Philae 
landed at, there have 
been challenges to gath- 
ering data. 

“Due to the constant 
movement of the comet 
that is orbitting around 
the sun, there is not suf- 
ficient sunlight to sus- 
tain the solar cells on the 
probe,” Feldman said. 

The combination of 
this and the decreasing 
temperature is what put 
Philae in hibernation 
after 60 hours on the 
comet. Data and images 
beyond that time period 
are currently being ob- 
tained through gas sam- 
ples collected by the Ro- 
setta ship 30 kilometers 
above the comet. 

Fresh from this tri- 
umph, how does ESA — 
and also NASA — plan to 
continue their endeavors 
in space exploration? 


-—/-~ 


“The next step would 
probably be to land rovers 
onto the surface, to gather 
more comprehensive data 
from the elements that are 
present on the comet,” 
Feldman said. 

Scientists are also 
looking toward the possi- 
bilities of studying other 
comets — perhaps some 
that are closer to the sun. 
Observations taken from 
close to the surface can 
then be tied to data col- 
lected further away from 
orbiting satellites. 

Chemical _ reactions 
that occur closer to the 
sun, like the decomposi- 
tion of molecules into at- 
oms for example, could 
then be analyzed through 
the atmospheric —_ gas 
samples collected. Closer 
proximity to the sun will 
lead to evaporation of sur- 
face materials, and this 
will allow scientists to 
better investigate the inte- 
rior of comets. 
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By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


The performance of 
daily activities such as 
grocery shopping, daily 
household cleaning and 
meal preparation could 
be affected by breathing 
problems during sleep. A 
new study suggests that 
older women with sleep 
apnea are at a high risk 
for declining ability to 
perform such activities. 

Sleep apnea is a sleep 
disorder where the pa- 
tient experiences an 
involuntary pause in 
breathing while asleep. 
These episodes last long 
enough that one or more 
breaths are missed, and 
they can sometimes oc- 
cur hundreds of times 
throughout the night. 

If left untreated, sleep 
apnea can cause daytime 
sleepiness and _ fatigue. 
According to a_ recent 
study performed by re- 
searchers at the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
and the University of 
California, San Francisco, 
it can also contribute to 
a decline in the ability to 
perform daily tasks effi- 
ciently in older women. 

There are three differ- 
ent types of sleep apnea: 
central, obstructive and 
mixed. Of the three types, 
obstructive sleep apnea is 
the most common. 

Central sleep apnea oc- 
curs when breathing is in- 
terrupted by simply a lack 
of effort, while in obstruc- 
tive sleep apnea, the pa- 
tient is unable to breathe 
because of a physical ob- 
stacle that blocks airflow. 
In’ mixed sleep apnea, 
there is a transition from 
central to obstructive dur- 
ing an apnea episode. De- 
spite the different types, 
an individual with sleep 
apnea in most cases is un- 
aware of these episodes, 
even upon waking. 

This disorder is very 
common — the National 
Sleep Foundation  esti- 
mates that it affects more 
than 18 million Ameri- 
cans. Major symptoms 
include extremely loud 
snoring, Obesity and 
frequently waking up 
in the morning with a 
dry throat or headache. 
,However, none of these 
symptoms is enough for 
a diagnosis; the only way 
to definitively show if an 
individual has sleep ap- 
nea is to perform a sleep 
study ina lab or at home. 

The study, published 
in the online edition of 


the Journal of the American 


Geriatrics Society, includ- 
ed more than 300 women 
with a mean age was 82.3 


years. The study partici- 
pants first asked 
to undergo an in-home 
sleep evaluation, where 
each individual’s sever- 
ity of sleep-disordered 
breathing was rated with 
the apnea-hypopnea in- 
dex (AHI), a scale that 
reflects the number of 
breathing interruptions 
as well as the number of 
decreases in breathing 
per hour of sleep. 

Afterwards, each 
woman was asked to re- 
port if they had any dif- 
ficulty performing daily 
activities and if they had 
any challenges with mo- 
bility and ease of move- 
ment. Finally, in a follow- 
up evaluation five years 
later, each woman's self- 
reported daily activities 
and mobility were as- 
sessed again. 

The researchers dis- 
covered that women who 
had AHIs on the moderate 


were 


to severe end of the spec- 


trum were 2.2 times more 
likely to have deteriorat- 


ing daily activity func- | 


tions after five years. Even 
women with moderate to 
severe AHIs who report- 
ed having no difficulties 
with daily activities dur- 
ing the initial, baseline 
evaluation had a higher 
chance of reporting a 
decline in daily activity 
functions in the follow-up 
survey. Interestingly, the 
authors report that they 
did not observe a relation- 
ship between sleep-disor- 
dered breathing severity 
and decline in mobility. 
However, the study 
was observational, mean- 
ing that while sleep-dis- 
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Sleep apnea affects daily The growth of knowledge on adult neurogenesis 
activities of older women 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Research has found that humans can, in fact, grow new neurons. 


or a very long 
time, the idea 
that the adult 
mammalian 
brain could 
make new neurons was 
regarded as a ludicrous 
idea. The then-pervading 
dogma in the field pos- 
ited that we have as many 
neurons in the brain as 
we are born with. 
Although reports 
of adult neurogenesis, 
growth and development 
of nerve tissue, appeared 
as early as 1898, these ear- 
ly studies were ignored. 
Subsequent works in rats 
and monkeys followed 


| by cell culture studies 


ordered breathing sever- | 


ity was correlated with 
functional decline, there 
is no conclusive evidence 
that sleep apnea causes a 
deterioration in the ability 
to perform daily tasks. 
Nevertheless, the re- 
searchers hypothesize 
that low blood oxygen lev- 
els caused by sleep-dis- 
ordered breathing could 
be the culprit that causes 
the decline in the perfor- 
mance of daily tasks. The 
researchers also suggest 
that since sleep apnea can 


be treated, treatment of | 
sleep-disordered breath-_ 


ing could possibly help 


prevent the deterioration | 


of function. However, 
further research is need- 
ed to confirm their find- 


ings and investigate these . 


possibilities. 


began to provide compel- 
ling evidence for the exis- 
tence of adult neural stem 
cells that give rise to new 
neurons. However, the 
question then arose: Do 
humans also have adult 
neurogenic ability? 

The publication of 
neuroscientist Peter Er- 
iksson’s landmark study 
in 1998 showed that hu- 
mans do indeed possess 
adult neurogenesis. At 
the time, clinicians were 
using bromodeoxyuri- 
dine (BrdU) to investi- 
gate tumor cell prolifera- 
tion in cancer patients. 


Widely used in animal 
research, BrdU is a com- 
pound that permanently 
integrates into the cell’s 
DNA during mitotic di- 
vision. By labeling BrdU 


adult neurogenesis relies 
on this single study. Al- 
though Eriksson’s work 
showed that adult neu- 
rogenesis happens, many 
other skeptical scientists 
argued that this process 
does not produce suf- 
ficient neurons to sig- 
nificantly influence brain 
function. Indeed, Eriks- 
son never quantified the 
occurrence of adult neu- 
rogenesis, raising the 
question of whether or 
not enough neurogen- 
esis takes place to impart 
functional significance. 
Recently, works from 
the Jonas Frisén labora- 
tory in Sweden utilized 
innovative lineage tracing 
approaches to address lin- 
gering questions regard- 
ing adult neurogenesis. 
Instead of relying on BrdU, 
the Frisén laboratory ad- 


with an- opted a 
tibodies, carbon 
scientists Duy Phan dating ap- 
can see A proach, 
which [he Brain Wave exploiting 
cells are elevated 
prolifer- levels of 


ating and trace the fate 
of these cells as they dif- 
ferentiate or turn into a 
more mature state; this 
method is known gener- 
ally as lineage tracing. 
When neural stem cells 
adopt a mature pheno- 
type, they will express 
specific genes. 

Using post-mortem 
brain samples of cancer 
patients injected with 
BrdU, Eriksson showed 
that BrdU-incorporated 
cells also show expres- 
sion of mature neuronal 
genes. This means _ that 
BrdU was incorporated 
into proliferating neural 
stem cells that then later 
became mature neurons 
in the hippocampus. 
Since BrdU is no longer 
injected into humans 
due to safety concerns, 
evidence for human 


a carbon isotope released 
into the atmosphere from 
nuclear bomb tests during 
the Cold War. Like BrdU, 
this carbon isotope is also 
able to permanently in- 
tegrate into a cell’s DNA 
during proliferation. By 
studying the incorpora- 
tion of carbon isotope in 
the brain of individuals 
who lived near nuclear 
bomb test sites, the Frisén 
lab was able to provide a 
much-needed _confirma- 
tion of human adult neu- 
rogenesis, estimating that 
700 neurons are generated 
in the hippocampus every 
day. 

Given that adult neuro- 
genesis is a now a widely 
accepted biological phe- 
nomenon, what role does 
it play in brain function? 
In order to keep up with 
environmental demands, 


Bo 


animals and humans re- 
quire the ability to adapt 


to novel changes, and 
constant production of 
new neurons may pro- 
vide for such _plastic- 


ity necessary for learning 


and formation of new 
memories throughout 
life. When sensory in- 


formation travels to the 
hippocampus, that input 
has to be separated into 
individual components, 
processed and sent back 
out into the cerebral cor- 
tex where that memory is 
actually stored. The sepa- 
ration of two very similar 
yet distinct stimuli dur- 
ing memory formation is 
called pattern separation, 
in which adult neurogen- 
esis is thought to play a 
central role. 

In addition to learn- 
ing and memory, adult 
neurogenesis has _ also 
been implicated in mood 
functions. Prevention 
of adult neurogenesis 
in rodent brains has led 
to increased  anxiety- 
related behavior as well 
as the suppression of the 
behavioral effects from 
antidepressants. These 
observations have led to 
the neurogenesis hypoth- 
esis in the development of 
depression, which is that 
decreased rates of adult 
neurogenesis set the stage 
for mood alterations and 
heightened anxiety. 

As a whole, adult neu- 
rogenesis research has 
grown rapidly within the 
past two decades. While 
there remains much to be 
learned about how adult 
neurons are produced, 
a better understanding 
of adult neurogenesis 
should allow the power- 
ful therapeutic opportu- 
nity to develop stem cell- 
based treatments against 
brain diseases that impart 
a significant burden on 
society and individuals. 


Information can be stored in bacterial genome 


By ELLI TIAN 
Staff Writer 


With recent advances 
in nanotechnology, com- 
puters and microchips 
have gotten exponen- 


| tially smaller and more 


powerful over the past 
few decades. In fact, this 
phenomenon is so well 
known that it’s been given 
a name: Moore’s Law, af- 
ter the scientist who first 
described it. Many may be 
doubtful that this trend 
will continue forever, due 
to the physical limits of 
technological materials, 
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but as it turns out, our 
bodies already contain 
tiny, natural computing 
agents the bacteria 
Escherichia coli. Recently, 
scientists at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) have come 
up with a way to store in- 
formation in this common 
bacterium. 

Scientists have already 
succeeded in “program- 
ming” information into 
the genome of E. coli. The 
genetic code is remark- 
ably simple, using only 
the four DNA bases A, G, 
C and T, but these bases 
can be arranged in an in- 
credibly large number of 
combinations to represent 
a sequence of data. Over- 
all, the method is similar 
to how computers store 
information with only the 
two numbers of the bina- 
ry system. 

However, the ‘success 
and stability of bacteria 
memory systems are usu- 
ally lifnited by several fac- 
tors. First, a vast number 
of regulatory sequences 
must be added in order 
to properly monitor the 
man-made DNA. Such 
systems can also only 
record simple “digital 
memory,” or whether or 
not the intended sequence 
was transformed into the 
bacterium successfully. 

Now, a team of engi- 
neers at MIT, led by pro- 
fessor Timothy Lu and 
graduate student Fahim 
Farzadfard, has adapted 
some of the previous 
methods to turn E. coli 
into a “genomic tape re- 
corder” that can not only 
store information but also 
determine how much 


there is and when it was 
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It is possible to store information in a bacterium, suchas E. coli. 


inserted. These bacteria 
can store time-sensitive 
“analog memory”  be- 
cause they rely on the ex- 
pression and activity of a 
recombinase enzyme. It 
can be engineered to tar- 
get a predetermined site 
in the bacterial genome, 
allowing for the insertion 
of any sequence of single- 
stranded DNA and an 
antibiotic resistance gene. 
However, this only occurs 


‘when the bacterium pro- 


cesses specific extracellu- 
lar signals — in this case, 
substances necessary for 
metabolism, like light. 
After the bacteria were 
allowed to grow and di- 
vide, an antibiotic was 
added that killed off the 
cells that did not uptake 
the intended DNA se- 
quence and the antibiotic 
resistance gene. The sci- 
entists were thus able to 
determine the length of 
exposure to the signals 
by measuring the propor- 
tion of cells that survived 
the antibiotic exposure. 
Using the inserted regu- 
latory sequences as refer- 
ence points, the remain- 
ing bacteria were then 
sequenced to recover the 
stored DNA information. 


The way in which these 
altered E. coli store digital 
information has been lik- 
ened to a computer hard 
drive, where memory 
retrieval depends ona 
reading of the physical 
properties of the entire 
population of cells in- 
stead of just a single cell’s 
DNA sequence. Further- 
more, the information. can 
be retained reliably for a 
long time; it is preserved 
through cell divisions 
and growth of the bacte- 


‘ria and can be observed 


or recovered in the labo- 
ratory at any point. 
E. coli can be found 
abundantly in both the 
environment and _=ani- 
mals, making it a perfect 
candidate for monitoring 
biological processes and 
storing chemical informa- 
tion. Bacteria altered in 
the lab can theoretically 
be introduced into sys- 
tems such as the ocean or 
the human digestive tract, 
while being simpler and 
less invasive than me- 
chanical devices or man- 
ual methods. The bacteria 
can also be programmed 
to incorporate the DNA 
of other microorganisms 
into their own genome. 
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COURTESY OF PENN STATE VIA FLICKR 
The new rankings system for college football has people up in arms. 


he chilly 
breeze made 
us shiver while 
we made our 
way to the 
stadium. We passed by 
waves of people in orange 
and white with black and 
gold people hovering in 
between. We had landed 
in Nashville, Tenn. the 
day before, and my fami- 
ly waited with excitement 
for our first Southeastern 
Conference (SEC) football 
game together. 
Thanksgiving Break 
allowed for a quick trip 
to a southern paradise. 
Vanderbilt was playing 
Tennessee at home, and 
we could feel the excite- 
ment and passion in the 
air even the day before. 
When we finally made 
our way to the g ame, we 


saw nen a e OS 
tumes and women hold- 
ing babies in Tennessee 


program that calculates 
the results based on sta- 
tistics like wins, losses, 
points scored, strength 
of schedule and so on. 
This system created a sig- 
nificant amount of public 
dissent in the belief that 
certain teams did not de- 
serve to be ranked where 
they were. 

Starting this year, the 
BCS has implemented 
a_ selection committee 
that subjectively choos- 
es teams based on their 
personal perceptions. 
With the old computer 
processing system of se- 


lection, the picks for the | 


BCS championship were 
objective and based solely 
on statistics. 

The selection commit- 
tee, although attempt- 
ing to place unbiased 


~~ members at the helm, 


can develop certain bi- 
ases and base its picks 


Volunteer suspenders on members’ own inher- 
composing ent prefer- 
a veritable ® ences. The 
sea of or- D T k committee 
ange. evi n uC er flawed 

‘heehee siete because it 
Tennes- Sportpinion has been 
see band told not to 
must have select the 


played the song “Rocky 
Top” a thousand times as 
we packed ourselves into 
the tiny stadium like a 
group of sardines. 
_ We sat surrounded 
by Tennessee fans and 
listened as they chanted 
songs in perfect unison, 
as thousands of voices 
‘rose out of the quaint 
stadium. People have a 
deep passion for college 
football and hold love for 
the team that represents 


their state, home and 
culture. 
This great passion 


comes from the tradition © 


associated with NCAA 
football, and this tradi- 
tion makes the game so 
important to so many dif- 


ferent people of all back-_ 


grounds. 

It’s hard to explain the 
feeling behind college 
football. Many people 
have a burning passion 
for- their favorite team 
that lingers until they 
die. The games, match- 
ups, competitive spirit 
and_ passionate _ play 
make college football a 
sensational viewing ex- 
perience. 

_ Although games 
come and go, the tradi- 
tion of NCAA football 
lives on forever, and its 
preservation makes the 
tradition all the more 
special. Although gov- 
_erned by tradition, the 
- BCS has decided to 
stray from its traditional 
_mode of determining a 
champion. 

| eee the years, 
; college football has de- 


teams it thinks should 
go, but who it thinks is 
the best at the moment. 
This can exclude teams 
who may be undefeated, 
such as Florida State and 
lower their position be- 
cause of the way they’re 
playing currently. 

This year, hopeful 
fans of teams like TCU, 
Arizona, Baylor and 
Florida State may be dis- 
appointed by the com- 
mittee’s selections, as 
all have built worthy re- 
sumes, but perhaps only 
one or two will be se- 
lected for a playoff bid. 

Although teams may 
not be playing their best 
toward the end of the 
season, that does not 
mean they don’t have 
the capabilities to be 
great and to beat top tier 
teams. 

The committee must 
choose the four best 
overall teams to play 
each other in the nation- 
al championship while 
paying attention to spe- 
cific wiris and margins 
of victory. It needs to 
prove that subjectivity 
can work. 

Although people have 
spoken of the absolute 
need for a college play- 
off, the widespread pas- 
sion of millions of people 
has come from the tra- 
ditional aspects of the 
game. 


This stray from tradi-_ 


tion will likely be forgot- 
ten a few years down the 


road, but for now at least | 


the institution of such a 
significant new rule will 
cause a fair amount of vo- 
cal public backlash. 
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BCS playoff system Lady Jays head to Kansas City for Final Four 
Uviles controversy 


W. SOCCER, From A1 
the ten-minute mark, the 
Tartans opened up the 
scoring after freshman for- 
ward Tori latarola gave the 
home team the lead after 
sneaking her way through 
a maze of Hopkins players 
and fired an absolute bul- 
let from 30 yards out. The 
ball was placed perfectly 
past the outstretched 
hands of the Hopkins 
goaltender, junior Sarah 
Benett, and the Tartans 
looked poised to carry the 


| momentum through the 


rest of the first half. 

The Lady Jays, how- 
ever, had other plans, as 
the team seemed to calm 
down after looking ner- 
vous during the opening 
moments of the match. 
The Lady Jays began to 
maintain longer posses- 
sions on the offensive 
side of the ball, and they 
started generating more 
frequent scoring chances. 
Hopkins nearly netted 
the equalizer when soph- 
omore “Alyssa Morgan 
headed a beautiful ball off 
a corner kick, which hit 
directly off the crossbar. 
The rebound fell right at 
the feet of junior midfield- 
er Alaina Arthur, who 
fired another shot toward 
the goal but was thwarted 
by an excellent diving 
save from Tartan goalie, 
sophomore Katie Liston. 

The two sides were un- 
able to put together any 
additional scoring oppor- 
tunities before the half- 
time whistle blew. With 45 
minutes in the books, the 
Tartans clung to a 1-0 lead. 

Entering the second 
half, it was difficult to tell 
who held the advantage. 
The Lady Jays and Tartans 
battled up and down the 
field, but both teams were 
unable to find the back of 
the net. With just under 
10 minutes remaining in 
the match, Carnegie Mel- 
lon nearly found the in- 
surance goal that they so 
desperately needed after 
Tartan sophomore forward 
Megan Bartoshuk rocketed 
a shot toward goal. To the 
dismay of the Tartans, the 
shot rang off the crossbar. 

With time _ ticking 


away, the Lady Jays need- 


ed a spark, and junior 
Hope Lundberg provided 
that for them. 

Lundberg brought 
the Lady Jays back to life 
when she settled a re- 
bound at the top of the 
box and fired a bullet past 
the outstretched arms of 
Liston into the lower left 
corner. In the 88th min- 
ute, the Lady Jays and 
Tartans were now even 
once again, and 90 min- 
utes was not enough to 
separate the two squads. 

With additional time, 
neither of the teams was 


able to break the stalemate. 
Once again, the Lady Jays 
found themselves in an- 
other game to be decided 
by penalty kicks. Hop- 
kins was all too familiar 
with the heartbreak that 
can come with penalty 
kicks after dropping the 


Centennial Conference 
championship game _ to 
Swarthmore. However, 


the Hopkins team refused 
to let the memory of that 
match spoil everything 
that it had accomplished 
on the road to the NCAA 
tournament. The Lady 
Jays were poised and pre- 
pared to advance. 

After playing brilliant- 
ly in net for Hopkins, Ben- 
ett was replaced by soph- 
omore Clara Aranguren 
for the penalty shootout. 
Aranguren stopped three 
Tartans, setting up the 
Lady Jays to advance to 
the Elite Eight. 

With the teams knotted 
at 3-3 in the shootout, Ben- 
ett was given the oppor- 
tunity to push the Lady 
Jays forward. In dramatic 
fashion, she buried her 
penalty kick into the’ back 
of the net, and the Lady 
Jays erupted into celebra- 
tion and advanced to the 
NCAA quarterfinals for 
the fifth time in six years. 

Despite completing the 
improbable victory over 
the Tartans, the team was 
forced to quickly move 
on, as they were back on 
the pitch the very next 
day to take on ninth- 
ranked Thomas More in 
the quarterfinals. Since 
the establishment of the 
Hopkins women’s soccer 
program, the Lady Jays 
had never advanced be- 
yond the NCAA quarter- 
finals round. 

The Lady Jays added 
yet another impressive 
record to what has been 
a season to remember, 
as Hopkins fought their 
way to a gutsy 1-0 victory 
over the Saints of Thomas 
More to advance to the Fi- 
nal Four for the first time 
in program history. 

“It’s pretty unbeliev- 
“able,” Hopkins head coach 
Leo Weil said. “We got a 
little lucky on the goal, 
but you need some breaks 
to get as far as we've got- 
ten. Im really proud of 
our girls. They hung in 
there and showed a lot of 
spirit and a lot of heart, so 
we're really excited to go 


to the Final Four.” 


The 20th-ranked Lady 
Jays entered the Sunday 
afternoon matchup as the 
definite underdogs, com- 
peting against Thomas 
More and its unprecedent- 
ed 23-1 record on the sea- 
son. The Saints dominated 
their way through NCAA 
regional play, disposing of 
Maryville (Tenn.), Kenyon 
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College and Trinity (Texas) 
before facing the Lady Jays 
in the quarterfinals. 

After 20 minutes of 
play, the two teams were 
thwarted on offense by 
staunch defensive efforts. 
The Lady Jays’ defensive 
unit was stellar, preventing 
the Saints from generating 
any sort of momentum. 

On the other side of 
the ball, the Lady Jays 
struggled as well to gain 
offensive momentum. 
The senior duo of Han- 
nah Kronick and Sydney 
Teng was able to put a bit 
of pressure on the Saints’ 
defense, but they were 
unable to finish their op- 
portunities. Thomas More 
is known to have one of 
the best defenses in all of 
D-III soccer, and the team 
allowed only two goals 
total in their 24 games 
leading up to the matchup 
against the Lady Jays. 

It was going to take 
something special for 
either team to break 
through. Happily for the 
Lady Jays, a little bit of 
luck fell their way. 

Over halfway through 
the first half, a beautiful 
cross from the outside 
that was heading toward 
Kronick at the back post 
found the back of the net 
after a miscommunica- 
tion between the Saints’ 
goaltender and defender. 
The two Saints collided, 
and the ball deflected off 
of the defender and rolled 
into the back of the goal. 
The Lady Jays struck first 

to claim a 1-0 lead. 

“We got a little bit 
lucky,” Teng said. “But 
you know what, we make 
our own luck, so we’re ob- 
viously very happy with 
the result.” 

The score held as the 
halftime whistle blew, 
and the two teams en- 
tered their respective 
locker rooms. The Lady 
Jays held the slight advan- 
tage and knew that the 
Saints would come out fir- 
ing on all cylinders dur- 
ing the second half. 

“Tt was huge for every- 
one to step up,” senior de- 
fender Emily Nagourney 
said. “But we’ve known 
that all along. We have 
a really deep bench, and 
it’s one of the best aspects 
about our team. People 
who came off the bench 
stepped up ina huge way, 
and we wouldn't be here 
today if it hadn’t been for’ 


every single player on 


our team.” 

Coming back onto the 
field, the main goal for 
Hopkins was clear: play ef- 
fective and consistent de- 
fense. Aranguren was ex- 
cellent between the pipes 
for the Lady Jays, turning 
away six shots from Thom- 
as More. The Saints ended 
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up outshooting Hopkins 
on the day, but the defen- 
sive unit stood tall for the 
Lady Jays and refused to 
allow any second chances. 
As a result of the incred- 
ible defensive effort, the 
Lady Jays held strong with 
a final score of 1-0. 

“! think our defense 
has been strong all year,” 
Weil said. “We had to play 
[Thomas More] without 
senior Adrienne John- 
son, who was injured the 
game before, but we have 
good depth, and we were 
able to slide some people 
in, and I think everyone 
did a great job.” 

With the victory, Hop- 
kins was propelled into 
the Final Four for the first 
time in the history of the 
program. The Final Four 
will be hosted at Swope 
Soccer Village in Kansas 
City, Mo. The Lady Jays, 
who have accumulated an 
overall record of 19-3-2, 
have bested Farmingdale 
State, SUNY Geneseo, 
Carnegie Mellon and 
Thomas More en route to 
this phase of the NCAA 
tournament. 

“It’s a great accomplish- 
ment for our players,” Weil 
said. “It’s fantastic for our 
seniors to have this as a 
way to go out, so I'm really 
happy... it’s going to be an 
awesome experience for 
our players to play in the 

Final Four.” 

The Lady Jays will be ac- 
companied by fifth-ranked 
Williams, top-ranked 
Lynchburg and unranked 
Illinois Wesleyan. Hop- 
kins will face off against 
Williams on Friday, Dec. 5 
at 8:30 p.m.,, while Illinois 
Wesleyan and Lynchburg 
will play beforehand at 6 
p-m. If Hopkins advances, 
they will play the champi- 
onship match Saturday at 
6:30 p.m. 

Kronick expressed her 
tremendous joy for all 
that her team has accom- 
plished so far this season. 

“There truly are no 

words to describe it,” 
Kronick said. “It feels 
awesome. This is what 
we've been working for 
the past four years. Every 
year we've been saying 
how we're going to get to 
the Final Four, and to have 
it be our senior year... it’s 
just an unbelievable feel- 
ing, and I’m just so proud 
of every single person on 
this team.” 

Hopkins and Williams’. 
have only met one other 
time in the history of the 
two soccer programs. Dur- 
ing last season’s NCAA 
tournament, the Lady Jays 
defeated the Ephs 2-1 in 
overtime. The Lady Jays 
will look to remain un- 
beaten against Williams as 


_ the team aspires for NCAA — 
Championship glory. 


Sy 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


SOPHIA MEEHAN - WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
cross country team re- 
cently captured its third 
straight NCAA National 
Championship on Nov. 22. 
The runners who partici- 
pated in the race included 
a talented array of Lady 
Jays, featuring seniors 
Ashley Murphy and Fran- 
cis Loeb; juniors Sophia 
Meehan, Caroline Powers 
and Hannah Oneda; soph- 
omore Tess Meehan; and 
freshman Bridget Gottlieb. 
Sophia Meehan, the top 
runner for the Lady Jays, 
came in sixth place overall 
at the national champion- 
ship and paced the Lady 
Jays to yet another first 


for The News-Letter, dis- 
cussing her experience 
of winning a national 
championship with such 
a gifted team. 


The News-Letter: What 
was the day of the cham- 
pionship race like for the 
team? 

Sophia Meehan: The 
day of the champion- 
ship was both exciting 
and nerve-racking. We 
all knew we had a great 
chance of winning, but 
with so many competi- 
tive teams, we really all 
had to run our best to 
put it together and win 
again. 


N-L: What is the big- 
gest difference you see be- 


place finish. tween this championship 
As a re- and the 
sult of her previous 
outstand- WA FBG b, two? 
in per- SY VE 
Ee ance STATISTICS The _ big- 
in the race gest dif- 
eta Name: Sophia Meehan Aes ens 
co ; ‘ this year 
dedication Year: Junior and vast 
and lead- || Sport: Women’s XC year was 
ership she || Major: Public Health definitely 
has pro- }j/ Hometown: Havertown, Pa.|} the level 
vided for |! High School: Haverford of com- 
the team petition. 
this sea- So many 
son, S0- teams 


phia Meehan earned the 
honor of The News-Letter 
Athlete of the Week. The 
star junior runner kindly 
answered some questions 


Blue Jays 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


“’For the second round 
of the NCAA D-III foot- 
ball playoffs Saturday 
afternoon, the Hopkins 
football team took its per- 
fect season to New York 
to face the also undefeat- 
ed Statesmen of Hobart 
College. A 14-yard touch- 
down pass with under 
two minutes remaining 
was the deciding factor as 
Hobart quarterback Pat- 
rick Conlan led his team 
to a victory and a shot at 
Wesley in the third round 
next week. ; 
Hobart gained mo- 
mentum early when 
sophomore cornerback 
Todd Collier intercept- 
ed senior quarterback 
Braden Anderson's first 
pass of the game to set up 
a 42-yard field goal. The 
_ first offensive drive for 
the Statesmen displayed 
their commitment to the 
run, as they handed the 
ball off ten consecutive 
times against the Blue 
Jays’ stingy defensive 
front. Hobart was able to 
march down the field on 
their next drive with a big 
play from Statesmen tight 
end Mike Berkowitz who 
burned Jays defenders for 
a 38-yard catch. That's 
when running back Brad- 
ley Burns got the offense 
in the red zone with a 17- 
yard run before punch- 
ing the ball through the 


end zone for a short one-° 


yard score. 

Late in the first quarter, 
Anderson looked like he 
had found some rhythm, 
completing three consec- 
utive passes and march- 
ing the offense 30 yards 
before cornerback Fajri 
Jackson forced a fumble 
out of the hands of Hop- 
kins sophomore Stuart 

Walters, giving ‘Hobart 
both the ball and the mo- 
- mentum. The Statesmen, 
- however, failed to convert 
a first down before a short 


punt allowed the Jays an- - 


other offensive opportu- 
nity with plenty of time 
left before the half. Junior 
oe ah 


a; 


had improved over the 
past year that at the race 
this year, there wasn't 
much room for mistakes 
or an off day. 


running back Brandon 
Cherry worked his way 
11 yards to get things 
started in the drive before 
Anderson found sopho- 
more Bradley Munday for 
a 48-yard grab that put 
the offense within five of 
pay dirt. Walters cashed 
in with a five-yard score 
with freshman Jamie Sul- 
livan following with the 
extra point putting Hop- 
kins within three while 
still trailing 7-10. 

The next two drives 
were duels of defenses 
with linebackers keying 
in on ball carriers comple- 
mented by tight coverage 
on the outside. Both quar- 
terbacks failed to create 
plays until a fake punt by 
the Jays was stopped at 
midfield. A pass interfer- 
ence penalty anda 19-yard 
run by Hobart running 
back Alex Furtado put 
the ball deep in Hopkins 
territory, where Furtado 
finished the drive with a 


seven-yard touchdown. 
Hopkins then blocked the 
extra point. 


The Jays answered af- 
ter recovering a Hobart 
failed onside kick. Ander- 
son completed two passes 
that put the ball at Ho- 
bart's 20-yard marker and 
later scrambled for a 15- 
yard gain. A few plays lat- 
er, Anderson found soph- 
omore receiver Quinn 
Donaldson in the back of 
the end zone, bringing the 
half to a close with a score 
of 16-14, Hobart leading. 

The third quarter 
brought each team three 
unsuccessful drives all 
ending in punts. Both quar- 
terbacks endured some 
brutal hits but continued to 
show poise in the pocket, 
while improvising to make 
plays with their legs when 
necessary. The Jays defense 
was led by defensive line- 
man Michael Rocca and 
defensive back Jack Toner, 
who combined for 22 tack- 
les. Rocca’s 12 stops were 
a career high. Sophomore 
linebacker Jack Campbell 
added nine tackles of his 
own while defensive end 
Michael Longo provided 


fall in close 


N-L: What made this 
year's team special? 

Sie Mis 
What made 
this team 
so special 
was the ad- 
dition of 
many new 
runners 
we had on 
the varsity 
team. Only 
three scor- 
ers and four 


I wasn't struggling just to 
hang onto the varsity pack 
and instead, 
help to pace 
workouts 
and ~_what- 
not. 


N-L: Who 
is your fa- 
vorite Olym- 
pic runner 
and why? 

SM: Al- 
lyson Felix 


team mem- is my favor- 
bers from ite Olympic 
last years i feu athlete. She 
champion- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM is incred- 
ship team Meehan placed sixth at NCAAs. ibly fast, a 
returned beautiful 
this year. racer and 


Bridget Gottlieb, Caro- 
line Powers and I did 
not compete the previ- 
ous year. Because Fran- 
ces Loeb and Hannah 
Oneda had been out most 
of the year, it was a really 
amazing experience to 
see the team rebuild itself 
this season and watch so 
many of my teammates 
really step up in order to 
win a third title. 


N-L: What was differ- 
ent about this season per- 
sonally for you? 

SM: For me personally, I 
had a very different experi- 
ence from previous years, 
because I had the honor 
to be able to lead the team 
this season. It was a nice 
feeling to finally feel like 


in 


Sire 


NCAA playoff game 


seems to be a gracious 
competitor. 


N-L: What is your fa- 
vorite part about attend- 
ing Hopkins? 

SM: My favorite part of 
attending Hopkins is ob- 
viously being a member 
of the cross country team. 
My teammates are my best 
friends, and running is one 
of my favorite activities. 


Head Coach Bobby 
Van Allen and the team 
will head into the offsea- 
son with high hopes and 
expectations for the 2015 
fall campaign. The Lady 
Jays will enter next sea- 
son as defending champi- 
ons for the third time in 
as Many years. 


mata. 


* 


A touchdown with under two minutes left dashed the Jays’ playoff run. 


the pressure with his 23rd 


_ career sack. 


Early in the fourth 
quarter, the Jays took 
their first lead of the game 
when Anderson hit Don- 
aldson on a 28-yard pass, 
which was preceded by a 
clutch 16-yard pass to fel- 
low sophomore receiver 
Boone Lewis Jr. 

On their next offensive 
drive, the Jays squan- 
dered a pivotal scoring 
chance when a lateral 
got away from Anderson 
that ended up with Ho- 
bart’s defensive tackle 
Jake Russell. Conlan then 
led an impressive 88- 
yard drive that included 
five passes of more than 
10 yards from the senior 
quarterback with the last 
going for 14 yards to an 
open receiver John Fa- 
sano in the end zone that 
gave Hobart the final lead 
of 24-21. 

On its last drive, Hop- 
kins took to the ground 
in an attempt to extend 
its season, with Anderson 
and Cherry churning out 


some tough runs for key — 


first downs. The momen- 
tum was stopped abruptly 
in dramatic fashion when 
linebacker Jacob Stanley in- 
tercepted Anderson’s pass 
deep into Hobart territory 
to secure the win. 
Munday had six re- 


ceptions for 79 yards and 


Donaldson added __ five 
catches for 63 yards and 


the two scores. Anderson 
was 17 of 29 for 194 yards 
with two touchdowns and 
two interceptions. He also 
rushed for a game-high 71 
yards to fuel an offense 
that generated 361 yards. 
Head Coach Jim Margraff 
expressed nothing but 
praise about Anderson’s 
performance. 

“We've leaned. on 
Braden all season, and it 
was no different today," 
Margraff said. "He's been 
a three-year starter for 
us and a big reason why 
we've been successful 
over that time.” 

Walters said he was 
very proud of how the 
team performed down the 
stretch. 

“Tt was a great season,’ 
Walters said. "Everyone 
on the team worked hard 
for our success this year. 
We never lost focus of our 
goal and never really got 
rattled. Our seniors were 
great leaders and role 
models. They truly car- 
ried our team this year. 
Next year, I just hope to 
help lead our team fur- 
ther than this year.” 

Margraff, though dis- 
heartened by the finish, 
said he was still very 
proud of the team's overall 
record and performance 
throughout the year. 

“We finished 11-1 this 
season," Margraff said. 
"There aren't many teams 
that can say that." 


Women's XC captures 
NCAA Championship 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


On Novy. 22, the Hop- 
kins women’s cross coun- 
try team traveled to the 
city of Mason, Ohio to 
compete in the D-III Na- 
tional Championships. 
The Lady Jays entered the 
race coming off of a blow- 
out victory in the Mideast 
Regional Championships 
— pacing the field by 
71 points. That win rep- 
resented their seventh 
straight regional _ title, 
and the team seemed 
primed to capture its 
third straight national 
championship. Last year, 
Hopkins defeated Wil- 
liams for championship 
victory with a winning 
score of 85 points. 

A year later, the Lady 
Jays struck many par- 
allels to their previous 
victory and successfully 


completed a three-peat. — 


The team scored 87 total 
points, almost an identi- 
cal total to 2013, while 
putting four runners in 
the race’s top 30. On the 
autumn Saturday after- 
noon, they comfortably 
defeated another Mas- 
sachusetts college, sec- 
ond place Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
(MIT), by 25 points while 
St. Lawrence University, 
Washington University 
in St. Louis and SUNY 
Geneseo rounded out the 
top five spots, respective- 
ly. The Lady Jays became 
the first D-III women’s 
cross country team to 
win at least three cham- 
pionships in a row since 
Cortland State achieved 
the feat from 1992-1995. 
Coach Bobby Van AI- 
len’s squad emerged from 
a group of teams that 
constituted 32 different 
qualifying schools, as 
well as 56 runners quali- 
fying on individual mer- 
it. Junior Sophia Meehan 
led the pack of powder 
blue, slotting a sixth place 
finish in the enormously 
competitive field. The 


| 2014 Centennial Confer- 
‘ a me | ence Runner of the Year 
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posted an _ impressive 
21:47.2 minute time on the 
6k. Following closely be- 
hind was senior Ashley 
Murphy, whose 22:08.01 
was good enough for 15th 
place. Even better was her 
improvement, finishing 
16 spots higher than she 
did in an impressive 2013 
race. Tess Meehan, soph- 
omore and sister to the 
team frontrunner, placed 
at 24th with a 22:20.5, a 
considerably better’ per- 
formance than her re- 
spectable 137th place fin- 
ish in 2013. 

The extra family com- 
petition absolutely was 
a factor to helping the 
younger Meehan  im- 


prove her time so much. 
“I love running with 
and against my sister be- 
cause she really pushes 
me to be the best I can 
be,” she said. “Training 


with her over the summer 
helped me get into the 
best shape I could possi- 
bly be in coming into pre- 
season in August.” 

Rounding out this pro- 
ficient lead pack was se- 
nior Francis Loeb, cross- 
ing the line right behind 
Tess Meehan at 22:21.5, 
a time good enough for 
29th place. The Lady Jay’s 
top four finishers dis- 
played consistent excel- 
lence throughout the sea- 
son, forming a lead pack 
that carried from race to 
race. Each of the runners 
earned All-American 
honors as well, with the 
Meehan sisters and Mur- 
phy garnering the award 
for the first time. Loeb 
was named All-American 
for the second time in her 
decorated career, which 
is even more impressive 
considering she spent 
much of the season in- 
jured and unable to com- 
pete. 

Freshman Bridget Got- 
tlieb capped off a great 
first season by finishing 
in 37th place overall (only 
seven seconds behind 
Loeb) and junior Caroline 
Powers placed 98th with a 
23:12.3. 

A ~ usual presence 
among the top finishers 
for the Lady Jays, junior 
Hannah Oneda, placed 
157th with a 23:37.8. Even 
after using the regional 
race as a sort of warm 
up, it was difficult for the 
two-time All-American to 
overcome a season beset 
by injury. Though run- 
ning at the number one 
position for the past two 
Blue Jay championship 
teams, it was clearly a-tes- 
tament to the quality and 
depth of Van Allen’s pro- 
gram that the elite runner 
Oneda’s 157th place finish 
did not hold back a loaded 
squad from capturing top 
honors once more. 

Although this year’s 
championship was held 
at a different location, the 
Lady Jays effectively pre- 
pared for the course and 
adapted when the weath- 
er threw them a curve 
ball. 

“The course was great 
because it was so flat, but 
it was still really muddy 
from snowing earlier in 
the week,” Tess Meehan 
said. “In order to be pre- 
pared for this, we pre- 
viewed the course the 
day before to see where 
the really bad spots were 
so we could avoid them 
during the race. We also 
wore longer spikes to 
help prevent us from slip- 
ping on any of the prob- 
lem spots.” 

After finishing the 
season on a high note, 
Hopkins can look for- 
ward to being back in 
this position come No- 
vember 2015. The Jays 
return five of their top 
seven runners, includ- 
ing a healthy Oneda, for 

another shot to continue 
their dominance. 
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Four Lady Jays earned spots in the top thirty overall at the NCAAs. 


Dip You 
Know? 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Women’s Soccer vs. Williams, 8:30 p.m. 


The Hopkins women’s soccer 

team reached the NCAA D-III 

Final Four for the first time in 
the program’s history. 


SATURDAY 


Men's Basketball vs. Muhlenberg, 4 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. Muhlenberg, 


2 p.m. 


_ For the third consecutive season, the Hopkins women’s cross country team captured glory 
| with a first place finish at the NCAA Championships on Noy. 22. The Lady Jays placed four 
_ runners in the top 30 overall in the race, led by the impressive performance of jumior Sophia 


: lady Jays complete NCAA three- -peat 


NATIONAL CHAMPION 
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| Meehan, who placed sixth overall, and senior Ashley Murphy, who placed 15th overall. 


Sportpinion: 
BCS Unrest 


With the implementa- 
tion of the new rankings 
system for the top four 
teams in college football, 
staff columnist Devin Tuck- 


er offers an overview of the 
controversy. ~ Page B10— == Week. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Sophia Meehan 


With an impressive 
sixth place finish at the 
NCAA Championships, 
junior cross country run- 
ner Sophia Meehan earned 
the honor of Athlete of the 
Page B11 


Women’s Soccer: 
Final Four 


After besting Carnegie 
Mellon and Thomas More, 
the Hopkins women’s soc- 
cer team advanced to the 
Final Four, where they 
will face off against Wil- 
liams College. Page Al 
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W. Basketball suiters first CC loss of season 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


-. The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team could 
not overcome a slow start 
Tuesday against the Get- 
tysburg Bullets, and they 
fell 63-54 on the road for 
just their second loss of 
the season. 

_ The Lady Jays strug- 
sled to find any form 
of consistency in their 
home matchup against 
the Gettysburg Bullets. 
The defense was able to 
prevent the Bullets of- 
fense from dominating 
in the paint and as a re- 
sult, Gettysburg took a 
large lead early into the 
game. This slow start 
turned out to be the big- 
pest difference and al- 
lowed for the Bullets to 
take a double-digit lead 
into the locker room at 
halftime. 

*- The main proponents 
of the Lady Jays’ demise 
eame at the hands of a 
very talented trio of Get- 
tysburg players. Senior 
forward Jenna Swope, ju- 
hior forward Jessica Por- 
fer and junior forward 
Emily Gibbons combined 
for 25 of the Bullets’ 31 
first half points and left 
Hopkins on the end of 
a 31-19 disadvantage at 
halftime. 
=: Unable to find an an- 
swer. defensively for the 
Gettysburg trio, the Lady 
Jays were playing from 
behind all night. Buoyed 
by the hot shooting of 
Swope, Porter and Gib- 
bons, who alone out- 
scored the Jays in the first 
half, Gettysburg took a 
comfortable 12-point ag 
into halftime. A 
__ Hopkins struggled on 
the offensive end in the 


y 


first half as well, com- 
mitting nine turnovers 
and converting on just 33 
percent of its field goal at- 
tempts, including shoot- 
ing a dreadful 0-6 from 
three-point range. 

Junior forward Beat- 
riz Williams started the 
scoring for the Lady Jays 
in the second’ half, an- 
swering a Gibbons three 
pointer with a layup, 
but Porter converted on 
a jumper and Gibbons 
knocked in yet another 
triple to push the Bullets’ 
lead to 16. 

A furious Lady Jay run 
cut the Gettysburg lead 
to just 10 — 56-46 — mid- 
way through the second 
half,, and junior guard 
Liz Tommasi drained a 
three followed by a two- 
point jumper from senior 
forward Haley Bush to 
really put the pressure 
on the Bullets, who were 
only up five with still 
2:50 to play. 

Gettysburg was up to 
the challenge, though, 
as junior forward Em- 
ily Duggan answered 
with a three-point play 
that pushed the Bullet 
lead to eight. The Lady 
Jays refused to give in, 
and Tommasi slashed 
through the lane for a la- 
yup to make it a six-point 


game with 2:08 remain- . 


ing on the clock. 
Williams could not hit 
ajumper following a Lady 
Jay timeout that would 
have slashed the Lady Jay 
deficit to four, and Gib- 
bons took advantage with 
a dagger of a jumper with 
just a minute left to play. 


Gettysburg sealed the 
deal with excellent free 
_ throw shooting down the 


stretch after some desper- 


Williams filled up the 
stat sheet on Tuesday, 
putting up 16 points to 
go with five rebounds 
and two blocks. The 
strong start to the season 
continued for Bush, as 
she turned in 10 points 
and seven rebounds and 
was a major force on the 
defensive end with her 
three blocks. 

The Lady Jays could 
not overcome Gibbons’s 
24 points, including 4-6 
shooting from three- 
point range, and 10 re- 
bounds. Porter also con- 
tributed a double-double 
for the Bullets, chipping 
in 18 points and 10 re- 
bounds. 

Despite the tough loss, 
the Lady Jays have ex- 
celled in the beginning 
portion of the season, 
notching a 4-2 record 
overall, including a 3-1 


record in Centennial Con- 
ference play. The Lady 
Jays will look to contin- 
ue to spread the wealth 
in terms of scoring, as 
Bush, Williams and ju- 
nior guard Katie Clark 


all notched double-digit 


point efforts for Hopkins 
in the loss. 

Hopkins — women’s 
basketball will return to 
action on Saturday, play- 
ing against Muhlenberg 


in the Goldfarb Gym- 


nasium with a 2 p.m. 
tip-off. The Lady Jays 
will look to get back on 
track in conference play 
after suffering their first 
conference loss of the 
season. The Mules are 
2-3 so far on the season, 
with a 1-1 record in con- 
ference play, giving the 
Lady Jays the slight edge 
heading into the week- 
end matchup. 


CY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
ation fouls from Mapklas:. ate Lady Jays fell behind cat i in ve first conference loss of the year. 
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Bugarinovic, Hopkins 
power past Bullets 


By SI YEON LEE 
Staff Writer 


After a tough loss to 
Franklin & Marshall last 
week, the men’s basketball 
team traveled to Gettys- 
burg on Tuesday to domi- 
nate the host team with 
a 68-52 win that brought 
them to 4-2 for the season. 

"We knew coming into 
this week having only two 
games before winter break 
that they were both criti- 
cal,” sophomore forward 
Ryan Curran said. “We had 
three good practices where 
everyone was locked in 
and focused, which helped 
us prepare for Gettysburg 
very well. We also went 0-2 
last year against Gettys- 
burg, so we definitely were 
looking for some revenge." 

From early on in the 
game, Hopkins was able 
to push out to a 10-4 lead. 
With only one Gettysburg 
player scoring in double 
figures, the Blue Jays 
showcased stellar defense 
against their Centennial 
Conference opponents. 

"I think the key to our 

| success was our defense, 


testing three-point shoot- 
ers, holding them to 1-17 
from three." 

Gettysburg was held to 
a 36.2 field goal percent- 
age, and with their length 
and athleticism, Hopkins 
was able to force 21 turn- 
overs out of them. 

"They run a Princeton 
style with a lot of back 
cuts,” senior forward 
George Bugarinovic said. 
“Our defense was _ pre- 
pared for this and did a 
solid job." 

Bugarinovic also led 
the Blue Jays in scoring, 
with 13 crucial points and 
six rebounds and five im- 
pressive steals. 

Hopkins was able to 
shut down their offense 
by denying their backdoor 
cuts and bringing lots of 
help-side defense. But as 
great as the defense was 
for the team, the offense 
was just as imposing. 

"Our offense was re- 
ally in sync last night as 
we were able to balance 
out our inside and outside 
scoring and win with a 


strong field goal percent- 


| age,” senior guard Omar » 


Randall said. 
With sharpshooting 
senior guard Jimmy Ham- 
_mer drawing the attention 
of the defense and play- 


| ing more of a facilitating 


role, junior guard Gene 
Williams was able to come 
off the bench to shoot 3-4 
from the three-point line 
and score 11 points. The 
team got balanced scoring 


f. 


Gymnasium, 


from throughout the ros- 
ter, thanks to point guard 
Vasiliadis getting everyone 
involved. As a unit, they 
moved the ball around and 
tried to get the ball inside 
to spark their offense. 

"We put a focus on 
quick ball movement and 
making the extra pass,” 
Williams said. “Gettys- 
burg plays great defense. 
We knew it was going to 
be a challenge." 

The bench stepped up to 
show a great performance. 

"Our bench also played 
extremely well and we 
also committed very few 
turnovers, which is al- 
ways important when 
it comes to winning 
games,” Randall said, 

Hopkins went into the 
game with a plan to play 
stingy defense, which 
would, in turn, spark 
their offense, and they did 
just that. 

"Our main strategy was 
to shut them down defen- 
sively and try to get the 
the ball inside on offense,” 
Hammer said. “We defi- 
nitely executed these two 
strategies as George (Buga- 


| which was also our focus rinovic), Ryan (Curran), 
| coming into the game,” ju- and Matt (Billups) provid- 
_ nior guard ed great 
Austin offensive 
Vasiliadis scoring for 
| said. “Get- us, while 
tysburg we were 
does a able to shut 
great job down Get- 
of mov- tysburg on 
ing with- defense." 
out the Tah -e 
ball and team did 
| back cut- get out 
ting, but rebound- 
we made ed 34-26 
things and_ plan 
very tough to improve 
for them. HOPKINSSPORTS.COM their re- 
We also Bugarinovie notched 13 in the win. bounding, 
did a great as well as 
job con- their out- 


side shooting. 

' "We have to be stron- 
ger in the defensive glass 
and prevent teams from 
offensive rebounds and 
second chance opportuni- 
ties," Randall said, 

The loose balls and of- 
fensive rebounds the Jays 
relinquished could have 
cost them the game. 

"Our field goal and 
three-point shooting 
percentages [have] been 
down this year, so I think 
we can continue to im- 
prove in this part of our 
game,’ Hammer said. 
“We can also improve on 
our free throw shooting, 
which will just take more 
repetitions in practice." 

Players were somewhat 
disappointed about missing 
easy shots such as layups or 
free throws and said they 
plan to focus more on them 


_during practice, 


Looking forward, the 
Jays have just one last 
game before winter break, 
and they are dedicated 
to making sure they win 
that last one. 

"We play Muhlenberg 
Saturday at home, and 
that is our last game before 
break,” Curran said. “They 
are also on the upper end 
of our conference, so we 
know as a team to remain 
focused for the remainder 
of the week before we get 
on the court Saturday." 

The Jays will be back 
_ inaction at 4 p.m. on Sat- 
urday in the Goldfarb 
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